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Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show: 


OR, 

ON  THE  ROAD  WITH  A  CIRCUS. 


BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  THE  BOYS  DISCUSS  A  SIDE  SHOW  RACKET. 

The  great  game  of  baseball  in  St.  Louis  being  the  last  of 
Fred  Fearnot’s  second  tour  with  his  nine.,  the  members 
spent  a  week  in  the  city  resting.  The  manager  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  whom  they  met  in  Cincinnati,  placed  a  box  at  their 
service  during  the  week,  and  they  occupied  it  nearly  every 
evening.  The  manager  strove  hard  to  persuade  Fred  to 
take  charge  of  a  theatrical  company  and  go  on  the  road  with 
it  in  co-partnership  with  him ;  but  not  one  of  the  company 
would  consent  to  do  so  because  the  salaries  that  were  offered, 
while  up  to  the  limit  in  the  regular  profession,  did  not 
reallv  amount  to  one-fourth  of  what  they  had  earned  on 
the  co-operative  plan.  They  had  earned  enough,  during 
*  the  season,  to  enable  them  to  rest  in  comfort,  with  no  fear 
of  poverty  before  them.  They  knew  that  when  they  were 
ready  to  go  on  the  stage  again  they  could  get  together  and 
do  far  better  for  themselves  than  when  playing  under  other 
management. 

The  manager  offered  to  double  his  first  offer  of  salary  to 
every  member;  but  still  they  declined.  Tie  even  offered  to 
pay  royalty  on  the  plays  they  owned.  Still  they  shook  their 

heads. 

Once,  when  one  of  his  specialties  was  off  by  reason  of 


sickness,  Sam  Innes  and  Terry  volunteered  to  fill  the  gap 
with  some  of  their  own  specialties.  Sam's  excruciatingly 
funny  recitations  threw  the  audience  almost  into  convul¬ 
sions.  Terry  was  not  quite  his  equal  in  that  line;  but  when 
they  worked  together,  they  were  a  combination  exceedingly 
hard  to  beat.  They  performed  four  nights,  and  refused  to 
take  pay  for  their  services.  The  manager  offered  both 
liberal  salaries  to  remain  with  him;  but  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  financially,  so  they  declined,  preferring  to  wait 
until  the  whole  crowd  were  ready  to  go  into  something  to¬ 
gether. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  they  were  talking  about  going  out 
to  Yellowstone  Park  and  spending  a  month  in  that  world- 
famous  locality.  While  they  were  discussing  the  matter, 
Dick  Duncan  suggested  that  they  attend  a  circus,  which 
was  performing  in  a  northern  part  of  the  city  to  great 
crowds. 

“Yes,”  chorused  the  girls,  “let’s  take  in  the  circus.”  So 
they  all  went  out  and  attended  the  performance  in  a  body. 

It  was  a  very  large  combination,  and  the  performance  was 
really  a  fine  one.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the  boys 
learned  that  such  had  been  the  case  twice  a  day  during  the 
week,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

“Mow  would  you  like  to  run  a  circus,  Fred?”  Sam  Innes 
asked. 
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“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  be  anything  new  for  me/’  he  laughed. 
“Terry  and  I  have  had  many  a  circus  together.” 

“Why,  I  never  heard  of  that !”  exclaimed  Nellie,  opening 
wide  her  big  brown  eyes. 

“The  deuce  vou  haven’t !”  Fred  laughed.  “Why,  the  fact 
has  been  published  in  the  papers  time  and  time  again.” 

“Well,  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it.” 

“Oh,  there  are  circuses  and  circuses ;  but  your  idea  of  a 
circus  is  just  what  you  see  before  you  now.  You  probably 
wouldn’t  call  my  racket  with  Ellsworth  in  Boston  a  circus ; 
but  Terry  and  I  would.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  laughed.  “I  understand.  But  those  are 
circuses  you  can  charge  no  admission  to  see.  No  money 
in  it.” 

“Would  you  like  to  go  into  one?"  Fred  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  I  would,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  if  you’ll  agree  to  ride  around  the  ring,  standing 
up  on  a  horse’s  back,  dressed  in  tights  and  short  dresses, 
like  that  girl  out  there  in  the  ring  now,  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t 
start  one  just  to  see  you.” 

“Oh,  my !  I  couldn’t  stand  that.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  circus,  isn’t  it?”  he  asked. 

“You  bet  it  would  be,”  laughed  Terry,  “with  Sam  down 
on  the  ground  as  a  clown,  and  she  flashing  around  the  ring 
on  a  bare-backed  horse,  jumping  through  hoops ;  my !  but 
I  would  go  across  the  continent  to  see  it.” 

“Well,  you’ll  never  live  long  enough  to  see  it,  Mr.  Terry,” 
said  she. 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  girls  won’t  do  your  share,  we  won’t  have 
any  circus.” 

“Why,  I  never  rode  a  horse  in  my  life,”  she  remarked. 

“Well,  you  might  start  on  a  mule,  and  if  he  became  ob¬ 
streperous  you  could  hold  on  to  his  ears.” 

“What  would  you  ride,  Terry  ?”  Elsie  asked. 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  could  ride  a  goat.” 

As  they  left  the  great  circus  tent,  they  passed  the  tent 
of  a  side  show,  in  which  nothing  was  bding  done. 

“I  wonder  what  they  do  in  there  ?”  asked  Frank  Gale. 

“They  don’t  seem  to  be  doing  anything,”  said  Sam  Innes. 
“It  looks  as  though  they  had  shut  up  shop.” 

They  learned,  however,  from  a  bystander,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  manager  of  the  side  show  had  died  three  days 
before,  and  his  help  had  all  left,  after  learning  that  his 
liabilities  promised  but  little  hope  of  their  ever  seeing  their 
pay. 

“What  sort  of  a  show  was  it?”  Sam  asked  of  the  by¬ 
stander. 

“Oh,  they  had  a  few  freaks.  They  didn’t  charge  but  ten 
cents  admission,  and  their  expenses  were  hot  very  heavy,  so 
I  heard  one  of  the  men  say.” 

“I  guess  he  didn’t  make  any  money  at  that  price,”  said 
Sam. 

“Well,”  returned  the  fellow,  “I  heard  one  of  their  men 
sav  that  he  made  a  great  deal  of  mone}r,  and  that  his  wife 
collared  it,  and  instead  of  paying  the  debts  after  her  hus¬ 
band's  death,  concluded  to  let  the  creditors  take  the  whole 
shebang  and  get  what  they  could  out  of  it,  as  she  doesn’t 
like  the  business,  and  wants  to  get  out  of  it.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  Sam  and  Frank  Gale 
slipped  away  and  went  back  to  see  what  they  could  find 


out  about  that  side  show  business.  They  learned,  from  one 
of  the  two  clowns  with  the  main  circus,  that  the  whole 
outfit  was  for  sale. 

“Who  owns  it?”  Frank  asked. 

“I  believe  the  widow  has  turned  it  over  to  the  proprietor 
of  this  circus,  as  a  sort  of  assignee,  with  instructions  for 
him  to  sell  it  and  pay  the  debts  as  far  as  the  money  will 
go.  At  least  that’s  what  I  understand.” 

“What  effects  have  they  ?”  Frank  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  tent,  seats  and  a  few  other  things  that’s  not 
worth  much  more  than  a  wagonload  of  kindling  would  be.” 

“Well,  what  did  they  exhibit,  and  what  has  become  of  the 
curiosities  they  had  ?” 

“Oh,  they  were  freaks,  and  I  believe  they  had  two  funny 
acrobats ;  but  they  have  gone.” 

“Well,  the  thing  won’t  pan  out  much,  then,  toward  paying 
debts.” 

“No,”  laughed  the  clown,  “they  won’t  get  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar.” 

“See  here,”  said  Frank,  “I’m  a  theatrical  man,  and  I’d 
like  to  see  the  inside  of  that  tent.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Come  along  and  I’ll  show  it  to 
you,”  and  the  obliging  circus  man  led  the  way  into  the 
side  show  tent. 

There  they  found  seats  arranged  all  around  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  with  a  capacity  of  some  four  or  five  hundred,  besides 
considerable  standing  room.  Everything  was  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  tent  was  of  good  material,  and  had  been  used 
but  one  season.  There  was  a  stage  with  a  drop  curtain, 
with  three  little  dressing  rooms  on  each  side  of  it.  Then 
there  were  three  or  four  wagons  and  horses,  belonging  to  the 
outfit,  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it  from 
town  to  town,  whenever  they  left  railroads. 

“What  does  the  proprietor  ask  for  this  thing?”  Frank 
finally  asked  the  circus  man. 

The  latter  shook  his  head,  saying  he  didn’t  know;  but  in 
the  next  breath  asked  : 

“Are  you  thinking  of  buying  it?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  Our  whole  company  is  yet  together, 
and  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  we  are  able  to  buy  it  a 
dozen  times  over.  We’ve  never  played  in  anything  but 
theatres  and  opera  houses,  and  now,  after  the  end  of  our 
tour,  tvg  have  been  thinking  of  taking  a  long  rest,  and  the 
thought  struck  me,  when  I  heard  that  the  tent  was  for  sale, 
that  we  might  like  to  camp  under  canvas,  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  time  at  expensive  hotels.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Sam,  when  he  heard  that, 
“that’s  a  good  idea,  Frank.” 

They  thanked  the  circus  man,  and  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  that  evening  told  Fred  and  the  other  boys  where  they 
had  been,  and  what  they  had  learned. 

“What  are  you  fellows  up  to  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  laughed  Gale.  “We’ve  all  been 
talking  about  going  out  to  Yellowstone  Park  for  a  month 
or  six  week’s  rest.  Instead  of  stopping  at  a  hotel  and  pav¬ 
ing  four  or  live  dollars  a  day  each,  what’s  the  matter  with 

buying  that  tent  and  stretching  it  somewhere  on  the  shore 
of  one  of  those  lakes  ?” 

Fred  whistled,  and  finally  asked : 
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“What's  the  matter  with  you  fellows!  That  will  be 
more  expensive  than  stopping  at  the  hotel.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  returned  Gale.  "If  the  crowd  of 
us  were  to  stop  at  the  hotel,  it  would  cost  fifty  dollars  a 
day  in  the  aggregate.” 

“How  do  you  figure  that  out  ?”  Fred  asked.  "You  forget 
the  horses  and  the  hire  of  the  men  to  take  care  of  them.” 

“Who  said  anything  about  horses?”  retorted  Frank. 
“Wherever  we  stopped,  we  could  always  hire  wagons  to  move 
the  tent,  and  we  boys  could  do  all  the  work,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  would  look  after  the 
property  and  the  cooking,  just  as  you  and  Terry  did  when 
you  went  out  there  on  your  camp  hunt.  We  could  put  up 
partitions  and  make  separate  rooms  for  the  girls  and  the 
members.  I’m  sure  that  Nellie  would  make  a  splendid 
housekeeper,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  chaperon.” 

Fred  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally  turned  to 
Terry  with : 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  old  man  ?” 

"It’s  ?  brilliant  idea,”  answered  Terry,  "and  I  think  that 
after  one  season  of  that  sort  of  vacation,  you’ll  find  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  parties  doing  the  same  thing,  and  we’ll  set  the 
pace  for  them;  and  if  we  wanted  to  give  a  performance 
we’d  have  our  own  theatre  and  no  rent  to  pay.” 

"Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Sam  Innes,  "that’s  a  new  wrin¬ 
kle.  We  might  be  able  to  make  the  expenses  that  way.” 
And  they  all  laughed  heartily  over  the  idea. 

Fred  finally  concluded  that  it  might  not  be  such  a  bad 
thing,  after  all ;  so  he  decided  that  the  next  day  he  would  go 
with  Frank  and  Sam,  to  see  the  tent  and  find  out  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  circus  what  he  would  ask  for  the  outfit. 
Nothing  was  said  to  the  girls  about  it,  and  the  next  morning 
they  left  the  hotel  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  circus  grounds. 
They  inspected  the  tent,  the  seats  and  everything  connected 
with  it,  after  which  they  asked  the  proprietor  what  his 
figures  were. 

"What  do  vou  want  to  do  with  it  ?”  the  circus  man  asked. 

•j 

"Oh,  we  want  the  tent  to  camp  out  in  during  the  hot  sea¬ 
son.” 

"Isn’t  it  rather  a  large  tent  for  that  purpose  ?” 

"Yes;  but  that’s  why  we  like  it.  There’ll  be  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  us,  and  we’ll  need  a  large  one.” 

"Well,  I  can’t  sell  it  unless  the  whole  outfit  goes  to¬ 
gether;  horses,  wagons,  seats  and  everything.  If  you  could 
run  a  good  show  there’s  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  sell  it  to  some  one  who  will  do  that,  unless  you 
will  take  the  whole  thing  off  my  hands,  which,  of  course 
you  don’t  want  to  do,  unless  you  take  the  chances  of  selling 
the  horses  and  wagons  to  other  parties.” 

"What  do  you  want  for  it?”  Fred  asked.  "Give  us  your 
figures  in  black  and  white.” 

The  circus  man  took  pencil  and  paper  and  hastily  scrib¬ 
bled  down  his  price  for  the  outtfft,  with  certain  conditions. 
Ho  had  two  prices.  One  was  a  cash  price  and  the  other  a 
much  larger  one,  to  be  paid  by  installments  by  any  purchaser 
who  would  run  it  as  a  side  show,  so  as  to  earn  it. 

"Oh,  we’re  able  to  pay  the  cash  for  the  whole  outfit,” 
remarked  Fred,  "and  yet,  while  I  don’t  profess  to  know 
what  such  things  cost,  it  strikes  me  that  we  could  get  a  new 
one  for  less  money.” 


"Then  it  strikes  you  wrong;  for  it  would  cost  you  nearly 
double;  but  if  you  were  to  take  it  at  the  other  figure,  and 
keep  up  with  us,  with  a  smart  little  show,  you  could  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  profits  inside  of  thirty  days,  and  make  money 
besides.  I  heard  one  of  you  say  that  you  were  theatrical 
people,  with  considerable  experience  on  the  stage.  The 
former  proprietor  had  nothing  but  a  few  freaks  and  a  couple 
of  grotesque  acrobats,  and  he  made  money  hand  over  fist; 
but  the  widow  won’t  give  up  a  cent  of  it,  as  she  wants  to  go 
out  of  it.  The  truth  is,  he  was  in  my  debt  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  I’m  trying  to  arrange  it  so  I  can  get  my  money 
out  of  it.  If  it  were  put  up  at  auction,  it  wouldn’t  bring 
one-fourth  of  what  I  am  asking  you  for  it.” 

"Oh,  I  see,”  laughed  Fred,  "you’re  looking  out  for  No.  1.” 

"That’s  it,  exactly,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  outside 
of  lunatic  asylums,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Yet,  I  tell 
you  the  plain  truth  when  I  say  that  you  couldn’t  get  this 
tent  new  for  less  than  about  double  what  I’m  asking.” 

"Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  "what’s  the  matter  with 
running  a  side  show,  and  keeping  up  with  the  circus  for  a 
while.” 

Fred  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  at  Frank  and  Sam. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Frank  ?”  he  finally  asked. 

"Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  "Never  thought 
of  it  before.  It  wouldn’t  be  giving  us  any  rest  or  vacation.” 

"Hang  the  rest,”  laughed  Terry.  "I’m  not  tired;  and  I 
think  there’s  more  fun  in  it  than  anything  we’ve  tackled 
yet.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Sam  ?” 

"Well,  I’m  like  you,”  said  Sam.  "I’m  not  tired,  but 
I  would  be  very  quick  if  we  tackled  it  and  couldn’t  make  it 
pay.” 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  the  circus  man,  "if  you  put 
in  a  nice,  neat,  little  show,  there’s  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  and 
you  needn’t  charge  over  ten  or  fifteen  cents  admission, 
either.  I’ve  been  in  this  business  for  twenty  years,  and 
have  yet  to  find  a  decent  little  show  at  those  figures  that 
didn’t  pay.  The  expenses  are  light,  because  a  great  com¬ 
bination,  like  mine,  gets  a  tremendous  rebate  from  the  rail¬ 
roads,  as  it  takes  an  entire  train  to  move  it;  and  you  get 
the  benefit  of  all  that,  as  one  car  would  carry  double  the 
amount  of  freight  that  this  would  amount  to;  and  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  hotel  rates.  It  would  cost  you  just  double 
were  you  to  go  alone.” 

"Well,  look  here,”  said  Fred,  "give  us  twenty-four  hours 
to  decide  about  this  thing;  whether  we’ll  take  it  at  the  cash 
price,  or  go  on  the  road  with  you.” 

"All  right,”  said  the  man,  and  the’  four  went  away. 

"Now,  look  here,  boys,”  said  Fred,  on  their  way  back  to 
the  hotel,  "I  don’t  want  to  go  into  this  thing  unless  I  can 
see  money  in  it.  I’m  as  fond  of  fun  and  frolic  as  the  rest 
of  you,  and  believe  that  one  can.  have  just  as  much  fun 
earning  money  as  losing  it,  or  throwing  it  away.  There 
is  no  question  about  our  being  able  to  put  a  very  pretty 
little  show  in  there,  to  run  about  an  hour  at  a  time;  but  I 
don’t  know  how  such  things  are  patronized  by  the  public.” 

"Well,”  said  Terry,  "they  must  pay ;  because  I  never  saw 
a  circus  in  my  life  that  didn’t  have  one,  two  or  three  side 
shows  with  it.  And  if  it  doesn’t  pay  we  can’t  lose  very 
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much,  because  we'll  all  chip  in  our  share  and  pay  for  it;  but 
I  believe  we  can  make  it  pay  handsomely.” 

They  held  a  consultation  with  the  boys,  every  one  of 
whom  was  in  favor  of  chipping  in  and  trying  it,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  profits  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  work,  they  could  leave  the  circus  and  use  it  as  a 
camp  tent. 

Then  Frank  informed  Nellie  of  what  they  were  going  to 
do.  She  and  Evelyn  Olcott  were  the  only  two  ladies  with 
them,  as  Elsie,  Flossie  and  Gussie  had  stopped  in  New 
York,  leaving  the  baseball  nine  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their 
tour.  Evelyn  acted  as  mascot  for  the  nine,  and  the  last 
game  played  at  St.  Louis  was  a  huge  benefit  tendered  her, 
and  it  panned  out  nearly  five  thousand  dollars,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tribute  of  the  boys  to  their  beautiful  mascot. 

“Terry!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  after  Nellie  had  informed 
her  that  they  were  thinking  about  running  a  side  show 
with  the  great  circus,  “is  it  true  that  you’re  all  going  to 
join  the  circus  ?” 

“No,”  he  laughed,  “we’re  merely  going  to  follow  it  around 
and  pick  up  the  plums  that  fall  from  the  tree  whenever  it 
is  shaken.” 

V 

“Well,  I  guess  you’d  better  buy  me  a  ticket  back  home. 
It  may  be  well  enough  for  you  boys  to  follow  a  circus ;  but 
I  think  that  mother  would  have  an  attack  of  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  if  I  don’t  get  home  to  her  before  she  hears  of  it.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed ;  “if  there  is  no  money  in  it,  I’ll 
get  out  of  it  pretty  quick.  You  can  wager  your  diamond 
ring  on  that.” 

'  / 
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When  they  saw  the  circus  man  again,  the  next  day,  they 
learned  from  him  that  he  Was  going  to  continue  another 
week  where  Ye  was. 

“Well,  we  are  gladJfa  hear  that,”  said  Fred  ;  “for  it  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  organize  a  performance  of  our  own  in  the 
side  show.” 

“Have  you  concluded  to  take  the  tent  ?”  the  circus  man 
asked. 

“Yes ;  and  pay  the  cash  for  it  on  the  spot,  provided  you 
can  give  us  a  clear  title  to  the  property.” 

“I  can  do  that  easy  enough,”  was  the  reply;  and  the 
matter  was  soon  arranged. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “before  we  pay  the  money,  we  want  to 
understand  eacli  other  thoroughly.  The  two  shows  are  to 
have  no  connection  with  each  other.” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  circus  man. 

“Then,  again,  you  have  nothing  to  say  about  what  kind  of 
a  show  we  shall  put  up.” 

“Of  course  not;  except  that  it  must  be  a  clean  one.” 

“That’s  understood  always,”  remarked  Fred.  “We  claim 
to  be  clean  from  head  to  foot.  And  now,  as  to  the  hours  of 
our  performance;  can  we  go  on  with  our  show  at  the  same 
time  that  you  do  with  yours?” 


“Oh,  yes;  but  you  will  hardly  find  it  profitable  to  do  so, 
as  the  audience  always  prefers  the  big  show,  and  takes  in 
the  little  ones  after  the  main  performance  is  over.  You 
will  have  from  three-quarters  to  one  hour.  Then,  if  you’ve 
got  a  good  show,  you  can  reap  a  harvest.” 

“Then  we  are  not  to  be  rivals  in  any  sense  of  the  word.” 

“No.  I  guess  not,”  replied  the  circus  man.  “The  idea 
of  any  rivalry  existing  between  the  main  circus  and  a  side 
show  is  simply  absurd.” 

“All  right,  then,”  replied  Fred.  “We  are  going  to  put 
up  the  best  show  we  can;  but  with  no  intention  of  busting 
your  concern.” 

The  circus  man  laughed  heartily,  made  out  a  receipt,  re¬ 
ceived  the  money  and  the  trade  was  ended. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  get  to  work  as  fast  as  we 
can,  and  by  to-morrow  afternoon  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do 
with  running  a  side  show  and  keeping  up  with  the  circus.” 

They  went  inside,  saw  that  the  seats  were  all  properly 
fixed,  hired  two  burly  fellows,  who  had  been  running  with 
the  side  show,  and  understood  all  the  rough  work  about  it. 
Then  they  inspected  the  stage,  which  they  found  to  be  one 
that  could  be  easily  taken  apart,  shipped  and  fitted  to¬ 
gether  again  whenever  wanted.  It  had  very  little  scenery, 
and  that  of  the  flimsiest  kind,  and  the  drop  curtain  was  a 
travesty  on  the  name.  It  didn’t  take  them  long  to  decide  on 
what  to  do  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  arrangement.  Then 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  what  kind  of  a  show 
they  would  give. 

“We  can’t  give  but  one  kind,”  said  Fred,  “and  that  is 
simply  a  first-class  variety  show.  We  have  no  acrobats; 
but  we  have  good  singers  and  dancers.  Sam  is  a  splendid 
juggler,  and  Frank  and  Nellie  can  give  the  love  scene  in 
The  Spy,  while  I  can  attend  to  the  nightingale  and  the 
love  song  behind  the  scenes  with  my  ventriloquism.  Then 
Terry  and  Sam  can  be  twin  clowns,  and  get  off  all  the  gags 
they  can  pick  up  in  every  locality  where  we  stop.  They 
can  take  off  anything  and  anybody.” 

“Great  Scott !”  said  Terry,  “I  don’t  know  what  the  effect 
will  be  in  Fredonia  if  they  ever  hear  that  I  am  playing 
clown  in  a  side  show.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  never  go  there  to  play,”  laughed  Fred.  “This 
is  a  Western  circus,  and  we  will  run  it  as  long  as  we  please, 
have  all  the  fun  we  can  absorb,  and,  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
profitable,  be  all  right.  It’s  no  disgrace  for  a  man  to  make 
money  by  catering  to  the  amusement  of  the  public,  provided 
it  is  a  clean,  moral  show.  I  wouldn’t  have  anvthing  to  do 
with  any  other  kind.  People  like  to  be  amused,  and  will 
pay  for  it.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where 
the  public  will  pay  so  much  for  being  well  entertained.” 

“I  agree  with  you  there,  Fred,”  said  Gale,  “and  I’m  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  entertain  about  as  well  as  anybody 
on  the  road.” 

I 

“I  think  so,, too,”  assented  Fred.  “At  any  rate  well  try 
it;  and  if  the  pay  doesn't  compensate  us  for  the  trouble,  the 
whole  outfit  is  ours,  and  we  can  do  as  we  please  with  it. 
As  for  the  horses  and  wagons,  we  can  take  them  to  a  livery 
stable  here  and  sell  them  at  a  fair  price;  but  I  think  we'd 
b<  tier  sell  the  hoisos  only  ;  for  we  may  need  the  wagons  if 
the  main  circus  should  happen  to  leave  the  railroad.” 

“0h>  there’s  no  danger  of  that,”  said  Sam.  “They  have 
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no  horses  themselves,  except  the  performing  ones;  and  the 
wagons  they  have  are  simply  to  move  the  outfit  from  the 
railroad  stations  to  the  tent  grounds.” 

“All  right,  then.  We’ll  sell  both.  We’ll  let  Dick  and 
Joe  take  them  to  the  livery  stable.” 

“Oh,  they’re  already  there,”  said  Terry;  “and  I  guess 
we’ll  have  a  board  bill  to  pay.” 

“Well,  it  can't  be  much,  for  they’ve  only  been  there  a 
week.  Let’s  get  to  work  at  once  on  the  programme  of  the 
performance.  Now,  Sam,  you've  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  up  for  all  sorts  of  characters  on  the  stage; 
so  you  and  Terry  go  to  some  costumer  and  have  a  first- 
class  clown's  make-up  for  each  of  you.  Make  it  up  gor¬ 
geous,  too.  I  want  you  two  to  make  tha  clowns  in  the  big 
circus  sick  with  envy.  We’ve  seen  them  perform  once,  and 
it's  the  same  old  thing  that  the  people  in  Rome  heard  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago.  Your  funny  recitations  will  lay 
them  in  the  shade,  and  I  think  that,  after  two  or  three  per¬ 
formances,  the  tent  won’t  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 
crowd.” 

Sam  and  Terry  went  off  in  great  good  humor,  to  hunt 
up  a  costumer  and  try  their  hands  at  making  up  as  clowns ; 
while  Frank,  Terry,  Dick,  Joe  and  the  others  remained  to 
arrange  the  little  stage,  as  well  as  the  lights  that  would 
have  to  be  used  in  the  evening.  They  were  to  have  no  tick¬ 
ets  ;  and  every  one  was  to  pay  at  the  door. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Frank,  “we’ll  need  somebody  on  the 
outside  to  whoop  it  up  for  us  after  the  performance  in  the 
main  circus.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  drop  all  that  bark¬ 
ing  business.  We’ll  have  catchy  circulars  printed,  and  see 
that  every  man  who  goes  into  the  main  circus  gets  one  of 
them;  that  will  be  sufficient.  I’ll  write  one  off  to-night 
and  we’ll  have  it  printed — thousands  of  them.” 

They  soon  had  everything  fixed,  and  then  leaving  the 
two  men  whom  they  had  hired  to  keep  charge  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  in  control  of  the  tent,  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  and 
that  night  they  all  attended  the  circus,  where  Fred  in¬ 
structed  Sam  and  Terry  to  follow  the  two  clowns  closely, 
and  improve  upon  their  work. 

The  circus  was  a  first-class  one  in  every  respect.  Their 
acrobats  and  riders  were  the  best  in  the  equestrian  world. 
They  had  a  half  dozen  equestriennes,  whose  skill  at  bare- 
back  riding,  jumping  through  hoqps  and  similar  perform¬ 
ances  had  evoked  immense  applause  at  every  appearance. 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  again,  they  had  a  late 
supper,  and  around  the  table  discussed  the  new  departure 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Evelyn  was  the  only  one 
who  objected,  simply  because  at  all  the  circuses  she  had  ever 
seen,  all  the  people  connected  with  it,  outside  of  the  per¬ 
formers  and  the  managers,  were  rough,  coarse  and  rude. 
Hence  she  disliked  the  very  name  of  circus. 

“Now,  look  here,  old  girl,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  know 
that  we  boys  are  all  right.  We  don’t  belong  to  the  circus. 
We  are  not  going  to  run  a  circus.  It  is  simply  a  variety 
Aiow  under  canvas,  instead  of  the  roof  of  a  theatre.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  but  your  being  with  the  circus,  and 
or,  the  same  grounds,  playing  the  same  day,  you  will  be 
rV--«r*d  with  the  circus  people.” 

"Oh,  yes;  but  we’ll  be  among  strangers,  and  have  pro¬ 


fessional  names  instead  of  our  personal  ones.  There  are 
just  as  bad  people  in  the  theatrical  line  as  you  will  find  in 
the  circus.  Bad  people  attend  churches.  Disreputable 
people  stop  in  the  same  hotel  where  respectable  people  do. 
They  ride  in  the  same  cars  with  you,  and  yet  respectable 
people  do  not  suffer  from  it.  Just  wait  and  see  our  first 
performance,  and  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  you’ll  laugh  all 
the  way  back  to  Fredonia  when  you  start  heme.  I  agree 
with  you  that  your  mother  will  probably  become  hysterical 
if  she  should  happen  to  hear,  without  explanation,  what  we 
are  doing ;  so  we  want  you  to  be  our  peacemaker  when  you 
see  her,  and  assure  both  her  and  Mr.  Olcott  that  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  circus.  We  simply  follow 
it  to  catch  the  crowd;  just  as  a  county  fair  draws  similar 

•  t 

amusement  companies.” 

“Oh,  my,  Fred,”  she  laughed,  “I  never  looked  at  it  that 
way  !  It  isn’t  so  bad,  after  all !” 

“Bad !  Of  course  not.  There’s  nothing  bad  about  it, 
any  more  than  about  a  baseball  nine,  or  the  theatrical  en¬ 
gagements  played  in  Boston.  We’ll  have  no  end  of  fun 
and  are  going  to  make  it  pay.  It’s  one  of  the  several  op¬ 
portunities  that  young  people,  like  us,  have  on  the  threshold 
of  our  manhood,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  upon 
which  we  can  rest  when  we  grow  old;  and  who  knows  but 
some  member  of  the  company,  when  he  thinks  he  has  made 
money  enough,  may  come  and  lay  it  all  at  your  feet,  and 
ask  you  to  share  it  with  him?  Stranger  things  have  hap¬ 
pened,  you  know.” 

Nellie  laughed,  looked  at  Evelyn,  and  slyly  asked: 

“Don't  you  take  the  hint  ?”  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  lie’s  always  hinting.  He’s  the  greatest  hinter  in 
the  world.” 

“Well,  hints  are  very  good  things  sometimes,”  laughed 
Nellie.  “Frank  gave  me  about  a  hundred  of  them  before 
he  proposed  to  me.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  about  that,”  retorted  Evelyn.  “It  was  a 
long  time  before  you  took  them,  too.  I  heard  that  Frank 
went  out  to  hang  himself  once,  on  your  account,  and  that  it 
took  all  the  eloquence  that  Fred  could  command  to  persuade 
him  to  live  and  ask  you  again.” 

“Oh,  that  was  one  of  Frank’s  bluffs,”  laughed  Nellie. 
“He  was  only  trying  to  frighten  me.  Why,  it  would  have 
been  a  splendid  advertisement  for  us  professionally,  to  put 
on  the  bill-board  that  Frank  Gale,  the  actor,  had  hanged 
himself  on  my  account.  He  wouldn’t  hang  himself  for  me, 
now.” 

“You  bet  I  wouldn’t,”  laughed  Frank,  “because  I’ve  got 
you ;  and  if  you  don’t  do  to  suit  me  I  can  whale  you.” 

“Yes,”  she  retorted,  “that’s  the  difference  between  a  lover 
and  a  husband.  Before  marriage  the  lover  is  ready  to  die 
for  her,  after  marriage  he’d  rather  see  her  die.” 

“Well,  can’t  you  understand  that?”  Frank  asked. 

“Yes;  it’s  just  the  natural  perversity  of  man.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  way.  It 
doesn’t  take  a  husband  long  to  find  out  that  the  angel  he 
married  didn’t  happen  to  be  one  after  all. 

“That’s  rank  treason !’’  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

“So  it  is,”  put  in  Fred.  “My  belief  is  that  the  wife  is 
always  more  disappointed  in  the  husband  than  the  husband 
in  the  wife.” 
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“Of  course  she  is,”  assented  Nellie;  “but  she  has  to  bear 
it  all  in  silence,  while  her  husband  neglects  her  and  bestows 
his  affections  elsewhere.’’ 

“Well,  that  isn’t  your  case,*’  said  Fred.  “Frank  is  all 
right.  He’s  a  good  husband  and  you  are  a  good  wife.  I  ve 
seen  enough  of  both  of  you  to  satisfy  me  on  that  point.  He 
gets  a  little  jealous. sometimes;  but  that  is  simply  a  tribute 
to  your  own  powers  of  fascination.  But,  now,  let  s  change 
the  subject.  I  want  you  and  Frank  to  give  the  nightingale 
scene  at  our  opening  show,  to-morrow  afternoon.  ’ 

Nellie  almost  fell  off  of  her  chair. 

“What?”  she  gasped,  “I  perform  in  a  side  show,  after 
having  been  a  star  before  the  footlights  !  h  ou  must  dress 
up  one  of  the  boys  as  a  girl.  I  won’t  do  it.” 

“Oh,  you  goose !”  laughed  Fred,  “we’ll  give  you  a  high- 
sounding  stage  name  that  will  burn  the  printer  s  press  as 
they  strike  off  the  posters.  There’s  big  money  in  the  thing, 
old  girl,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“Frank,  do  you  mean  that?”  she  asked,  looking  at  her 
husband. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “What  difference  does  it  make  to  you 
whether  we  are  under  a  canvas  or  in  an  opera  house,  when 
we  are  out  for  the  money  ?  It’s  a  professional  life  after  all.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  it,”  she  finally  said ;  “but  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  would  ever  do  such  a  thing.  Yet,  if  we  can  make 
any  money  at  it,  it  is  all  right,  I  suppose ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  better  if  we’d  gone  back  to  the  old 
places  again  before  the  footlights.  I  thought  we  were  all 
to  have  a  rest.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  change  of  scene 
is  one  of  the  ways  of  taking  a  rest.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  had  about  five  thousand 
little  hand-bills  printed,  gotten  up  in  Fred’s  best  style,  de¬ 
scribing  the  beautiful  little  show  in  which  the  ladies  could 
see  some  of  the  finest  love  acting  in  the  world,  and  the  men 
the  most  excruciatingly  funny  clowns  that  ever  made  fools 
of  themselves.  The  hand-bills  were  racy  in  their  way,  and 
raised  a  considerable  laugh  wherever  read;  but  everybody 
was  making  a  rush  for  the  main  tent,  and  during  the  per¬ 
formance  there  Fred  moved  about,  facing  the  great  audi¬ 
ence,  and  saw  hundreds  of  people  reading  the  circulars, 
laughing  with  their  neighbors  and  nodding  their  heads,  evi¬ 
dently  agreeing  to  take  in  the  side  show  after  the  main  per¬ 
formance  was  over. 

About  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  circus  perform¬ 
ance  ended,  Fred  returned  to  the  side  tent,  and  told  the 
boys  he  didn’t  believe  the  tent  would  be’  able  to  hold  the 
crowd  that  would  come  in,  and  he  gave  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so. 

“It’s  going  to  take  about  three  to  stand  at  the  door,  make 
change  and  pass  the  people  in  fast  enough.” 

So  he  put  Dan  Durham,  Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  at 
the  door,  with  their  pockets  full  of  small  change,  so  as  to 
cause  no  delay  in  changing  the  money  of  those  who  sought 
admission. 

His  prediction  proved  true.  A  stream  of  people  poured 
into  the  little  tent,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  every  seat 
was  filled.  Still  they  kept  coming,  until  the  vacant  space 
was  all  taken  up,  and  they  had  to  refuse  to  take  in  any  more- 
for  lack  of  room. 


The  first  to  appear  were  Sam  and  Terry,  whose  costumes 
and  make-up  made  them  the  most  grotesque-looking  clowns 
ever  seen.  Their  jokes  were  excruciatingly  funny,  and 
Sam’s  quaint  speeches  and  recitations  sent  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  almost  into  convulsions.  Then  he  and  Terry  pretended 
to  quarrel  over  a  big,  fat  widow  whom  they  were  in  love 
with,  and  women  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks.  Then  followed  Frank  and  Nellie’«s  famous  love 
scene  from  The  Spy,  which  Fred,  before  they  came  on, 
explained,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  to  the  audiencse,  that 
they  might  understand  how  the  two  became  lovers.  Frank’s 
declarations  of  love  thrilled  every  woman  in  the  crowd,  as 
well  as  many  men,  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  dove 
which  Fred,  behind  the  scenes,  sang  for  them,  satisfied  every 
one  who  listened  that  the  price  of  admission  was  cheap 
indeed. 

Next  followed  a  sparring  match  between  the  two  clowns, 
and  their  funny  work  again  convulsed  the  audience.  Fred 
gave  them  ten  minutes  of  ventriloquism,  in  which  he  got  up 
cat  fights,  dog  fights,  and  the  yells  of  the  boys  who  were 
betting  on  them. 


The  performance  lasted  one  hour,  and  the  audience  went 
away  declaring  that  the  side  show  was  better  than  the  main 
one.  Fred  had  invited  a  couple  of  reporters  to  witness  it, 
and  their  report  of  it  was  a  bit  of  fine  humorous  waiting. 
It  had  the  effect  of  filling  the  side  show  the  next  day,  long 
before  half  the  seats  in  the  circus  had  been  filled,  and  twice 
before  the  main  show  closed  they  emptied  the  tent  and  filled 
it  again,  and  when  the  main  circus  ended  it  was  filled  the 
third  time. 

The  two  clowns  from  the  circus  came  in  see  Fred's  clowns, 
and  no  one  in  the  audience  laughed  heartier  than  they. 
They  acknowledged  that  Sam  and  Terry  beat  them  as 
clowns,  though  they  were  on  a  little  stage  not  exceeding 
fifteen  feet  square. 

“Nell,  old  girl,”  said  Fred,  when  he  ended  the  last  per¬ 
formance,  “what  do  you  say  about  it  now?” 

“Oh,  it’s  great,”  she  laughed. 

Evelyn,  who  witnessed  the  show  from  a  high  seat,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  other  ladies,  declared  she  had  never 
laughed  so  much  in  her  life. 

“It  was  so  unconventional,”  said  she,  “just  as  though 
the  two  clowns  were  having  fun  with  each  other,  that  it 
didn’t  seem  like  a  show  at  all.  Why,  I  believe  you  could  put 
up  the  tent  on  a  vacant  lot  here  in  the  city  and  fill  it  four  or 
five  times  a  day.” 

I  m  sure  of  it,  laughed  Fred ;  “but  our  agreement  com¬ 
pels  us  to  stick  to  the  circus  for  a  certain  length  of  time.” 

\\  hen  they  counted  out  their  receipts  for  the  day  and 
evening,  the  boys  were  astonished  at  the  amount  that  had 
been  taken  in,  and  were  fully  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a 
splendid  success  right  straight  along. 

“Don’t  be  too  confident,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “When  we 
strike  a  town  where  they  give  only  one  afternoon  and  an 
evening  performance,  you’ll  find  everybody  eager  to  see  the 
main  show,  for  all  the  side  shows  have  been  fakes,  not  worth 
five  cents,  instead  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  that  they  charged 
tor  it.  The  general  impression  is  that  it  is  a.  part  of  the 
main  show,  gotten  up  to  catch  the  few  remaining  pennies 
left  m  the  pockets  of  the  crowd.  Yet,  with  our  circulars 
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wo  may  be  able  to  do  quite  well;  but  when  we  strike  the 
larger  cities,  where  we  stop  a  week  or  so,  we  can  count  on  a 
continuous  performance  afternoon  and  evening.  It's  going 
to  take  work ;  but  that's  something  that  we  haven’t  been 
afraid  of,  so  we  won't  let  it  bother  us." 

The  next  day  Evelyn  left  St.  Louis  for  Fredonia,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  three  baseball  boys  who  didn't  belong  to  the 
theatrical  combination.  The  entire  crowd  accompanied  her 
to  the  depot  and  saw  her  off,  with  many  kind  expressions 
and  regrets.  The- last  word  she  said  to  Fred  was : 

‘‘Don’t  forget,  now',  your  promise  of  writing  twice  a 
week.” 

“I  won’t  forget,”  said  he,  as  he  kissed  her  hand,  which 
she  held  out  to  him  through  the  car  window. 

Nellie  shed  tears  as  she  parted  with  her,  for  she  had 
grown  to  love  her  very  much,  as  she  was  now  the  only  one 
of  the  girls  left  with  the  boys.  But  as  her  husband  was 
with  her,  she  pitched  into  v'ork,  with  tremendous  energy,  to 
enlarge  her  bank  account,  which  had  now  far  exceeded  her 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

When  they  went  back  to  the  side  show  again^  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  circus  said  to  Fred : 

“See  here,  they  tell  me  that  you  are  running  a  better 
show  than  I  am.” 

“Oh,  you  needn't  believe  all  you  hear,”  replied  Fred.  “I 
told  you  that  we’d  run  a  good  show,  but  had  no  intention  of 
busting  yours.” 

“Oh,  you're  not  doing  me  any  harm  at  all.  People  go 
into  yours  for  ten  and  fifteen  cents,  counting  the  cost  as 
little  or  nothing.  It  doesn’t  draw  a  single  dollar  away 
from  me.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  does  either,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “On 
the  contrary  I  think  it  helps  you  out.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  see  your  performance,  for  my  ticket 
agent  says  you’ve  got  a  better  clown  than  wre  have.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  a  good  one,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  he 
never  played  clowm  before  in  his  life  until  we  struck  this 
thing.  He  was  our  funny  man  before  the  footlights,  and 
even  there  we  considered  him  the  best  button-buster  going. 
Come  in  and  see  him ;  but  look  out  for  your  buttons.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  F  WITH  THE  TWO  CLOWNS. 

The  circus  proprietor  accepted  Fred’s  invitation  and  en¬ 
tered  the  side  show  to  see  the  performance,  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  was  thrilled  by  Frank 
and  Nellie’s  acting  in  the  love  scene;  but  Sam  and  Terry 
broke  him  up  completely.  He  came  near  falling  off  his 
seat  in  convulsive  laughter;  while  Fred’s  ventriloquism 
beat  any  similar  performance  he  had  ever  seen.  Sam’s 
juggling  beat  his  own  juggler,  to  whom  he  was  paying  a 
liberal  salary.  Then  the  burlesque  prize  fight  between  the 
two  clowns  was  a  whole  show  in  itself. 

When  the  performance  was  over  he  told  Fred  it  was  the 
best  side  show  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and  that  the  entire 
r,r'ogramme  was  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  circus, 


and  yet  such  a  splendid  one  in  every  respect,  that  if  he  would 
enter  into  partnership  with  him,  he’d  furnish  a  tent  double 
the  size,  and  start  it  on  the  road. 

“We’d  better  remain  content  as  we  are,  for  a  while,”  Fred 
replied.  “It’s  a  new  business  for  us,  and  we  w'ant  to  see  if 
it  will  do  as  well  on  the  road  as  it  is  now  doing  in  the  city.” 

“I  want  Halsey  to  see  it,”  remarked  Robinson,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  circus.  “I  think  he  could 
gain  a  few  points  from  your  two  clowns.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “send  him  in.  We’ve  got 
several  points  from  him,  by  watching  him  in  the  ring;  so 
we’re  willing  to  exchange  with  him.” 

“What  points  did  you  get  from  him  ?” 

“Principally  in  the  make-up  and  his  swagger  in  the  ring. 
As  for  his  jokes,  the  old  Romans  heard  them  two  thousand 
years  ago,  except  the  few  gags  he  got  off.  The  truth  is,  I 
don’t  think  you  give  him  a  fair  show.  The  great  bulk  of  an 
audience  at  a  circus  are  more  interested  in  the  clowns  than 
in  anything  else  in  the  ring.  People  want  something  to 
laugh  at,  and  the  word  ‘clown’  carries  with  it  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  fun.” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Robinson.  “There  is  very  little 
else  in  a  circus  to  raise  a  laugh,  except  the  clown;  unless 
it  is  the  wind-up  of  the  trick  mules.  I  guess  you  have 
struck  the  thing  just  right.” 

“Well,  we  are  in  it  for  what  we  can  make  out  of  it,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred;  “and  we  have  about  as  much  fun  as  the  spec¬ 
tators  do.  As  for  myself,  I  enjoy  seeing  people  doubled  up 
with  laughter  about  as  much  as  the  laugher  does  himself.” 

“Well,  I  must  confess  that  he  gave  me  the  best  laugh  this  * 
afternoon  that  I’ve  had  in  years.  That  man  Innes  of  yours 
is  a  genius  for  making  people  laugh.” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  assented  Fred;  “but  you’d  be  surprised 
when  you  get  acquainted  with  him,  for  he  is  a  cynic  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  you  would  probably  think  him  a 
dyspeptic,  who  could  see  nothing  good  in  the  work  of  man  or 
nature.” 

“Indeed,  that  is  a  surprise !”  It  is  a  mental  combination 
rarely  to  be  found ;  but  I  hope  he  is  not  a  dyspeptic.” 

“Oh,  by  no  means.  He  can  digest  a  beef  bone  as  easily 
as  a  dog  can.  For  a  long  time  he  pla}'ed  minor  parts  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights,  at  a  small  salary,  and  frequently  found 
himself  out  of  employment,  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  position  two  years  ago,  with  a 
manager  who  is  a  friend  of  mine;  but  still  it  was  a  minor 
part  that  gave  him  no  show  whatever.  But,  one  dav,  one 
of  the  best  actors  in  the  company  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
manager  was  in  despair.  Sam  told  him  that  he  could  play 
the  role,  but  the  manager  was  sceptical,  saying  the  time 
was  too  short  for  him  to  memorize  the  lines.  Sam  replied 
that  he  had  heard  them  repeated  so  often  on  the  stage  that 
he  could  repeat  them  himself,  word  for  word,  and  proceeded 
to  do  so.  It  seemed  a  desperate  chance,  and  he  was  per¬ 
mitted^  go  on.  He  captured  the  audience,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  too,  and  held  the  position  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

T  happened  to  get  hold  of  him  again,  and  he’s  been  with  us 
ever  since.  He’s  now  got  a  pretty  fat  bank  account,  and 
that  fact  adds  volumes  to  his  humor,  the  height  and  depth 
of  which  lias  not  yet  been  ascertained.  He’s  like  Napoleon* 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  show  what  he  could  do.  As 
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lor  Terry  Olcott,  he  is  brimfull  of  humor,  ready  at  all 
times  to  sing  a  song,  dance,  or  fight.  He  is  equal  to  every 
emergency,  and  one  of  the  truest  friends  a  man  can  have.” 

“Well,  you  are  lucky  in  having  those  two  fellows,”  re¬ 
marked  Robinson,  “and  I  might  say  the  same  for  the  others. 
Gale  and  his  wife  are  first-class  in  their  work ;  for  they  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  spectators  better  than  any  team  I  ever 
heard.  I’m  going  to  send  in  Halsey  immediately  after  the 
performance  in  the  ring  ends;”  and  with  that  the  circus 
proprietor  left  to  return  to  the  main  tent. 

“Say,  Sam,”  said  Fred,  as  soon  as  Robinson  had  left, 
“Halsey,  the  first  clown  in  the  ring,  is  going  to  come  in  to 
see  you  and  Terry  immediately  after  the  performance  this 
afternoon.  Robinson  is  going  to  send  him  in  to  get  points 
from  you  and  Terry.  Now,  if  you  can  get  up  any  burlesque 
on  him,  do  so.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Sam.  “I’ll  break  him  all  up and 
he  and  Terry  at  once  got  together  to  devise  a  burlesque 
on  the  two  clowns  in  the  ring. 

Fred  posted  Frank,  Nellie  and  the  others,  and  they  were 
on  the  lookout  for  a.  heap  of  extra  fun.  They  didn’t  know 
whether  Halsey  would  come  in  with  all  his  paint  on  or  not. 
They  knew  him  by  sight,  however,  and  watched  for  him. 
It  took  him  about  twenty  minutes  to  wash  up  and  get  into 
his  street  clothes,  and  wdien  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
side  show,  Dick  and  Joe  refused  to  take  his  money,  and 
informed  him  that  a  seat  had  been  reserved  for  him. 

“Oh,  you  do  me  too  much  honor,”  laughed  the  old  clown. 

“We  couldn’t  do  that,”  said  Dick.  “We  regard  you  as 
the  father  of  fun-makers,  and  oui4  boys  are  so  grateful  for 
the  points  gained  by  watching  you  in  the  ring  that  they  are 
talking  about  building  a  private  box  for  you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  sonny,”  laughed  Halsey,  as  he  passed 
inside,  where  one  of  the  boys  piloted  the  way  for  him  to  the 
seat  which  Fred  held  in  reserve  for  his  use. 

A  few  minutes  later  Sam  and  Terry  came  onto  the  little 
stage  and  began  their  funny  business.  For  a  while  he 
looked  on  with  considerable  curiosity,  without  a  smile  ap¬ 
pearing  on  his  face,  but  suddenly  he  burst  into  a  roar,  with 
the  balance  of  the  audience,  at  some  funny  gags  the  two 
boys  got  off.  Then  they  began  burlesquing  him,  and  for 
about  ten  minutes  he  was  the  most  astonished  man  they 
had  ever  seen.  His  astonishment,  however,  didn’t  prevent 
him  from  roaring  hilariously.  The  entire  audience  saw  the 
point  of  the  burlesque ;  but  of  course  they  didn’t  know  that 
he  was  present.  Fred  was  watching  him  all  the  time,  and 
finally  walked  over,  shook  hands  with  him  and  apologized 
for  the  liberty  the  two  boys  had  taken  with  him. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  he  laughed.  “I  wouldn’t  have  missed 
it  for  a  week’s  salary.  You  fellows  are  making  more  money 
here  than  we  are,  for  your  audience  laughs  more  in  a  half 
hour  than  ours  do  in  three.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  appreciate  that  compliment 
highly.  I’d  be  glad  if  you’d  send  in  your  partner,  the 
second  clown,  and  let  us  touch  him  up  a  bit.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  bring  him  in  to-night,  after  our  performance,” 
laughed  Halsey.  “I  don’t  know  whether  he  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  as  well  as  I  do,  or  not;  as  he  is  somewhat  touchy.” 

“Oh,  well ;  if  you  think  he  will  take  offense  at  it  we  won’t 
do  it :  for  we  have  no  desire  to  wound  any  one’s  feelings.”  ( 


“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Sock  it  to  him !  He  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  ability  to  pick  up  gags  in  every  town  we  play  in, 
and  fire  them  off  at  the  audience,  and  now  I’d  like  to  see 
him  get  a  dose  of  it  himself.” 

“All  right,  then.  Bring  him  in;  but  I’ve  got  to  go  on 
now.  Please  excuse  me.”  And  with  that  Fred  left  him, 
went  behind  the  scene  of  the  little  stage,  and  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  audience,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  specimens 
of  ventriloquism. 

His  first  shot  nearly  knocked  Halsey  off  his  seat,  for  it 
was  a  conversation  between  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  way  up 
on  a  back  seat  in  the  audience,  who  were  commenting  on 
Halsey’s  performance  in  the  ring.  The  old  woman  berated 
him  unmercifully,  while  the  old  man  insisted  that  he  was  , 
the  funniest  clown  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard,  and  proceeded 
to  give  specimens  of  his  wit  and  humor,  in  his  quaint  way, 
getting  every  joke  mixed  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
audience  fairly  yell.  Halsey  himself  yelled  the  loudest  of 
all.  A  few  minutes  later,  in  another  part  of  the  audience  a 
couple  of  gushing  young  girls  were  heard  discussing  the 
clowns  in  the  ring,  in  such  enthusiastic  terms  of  praise  that 
again  the  audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  the 
old  clown  blushed  like  a  girl  himself. 

After  the  performance  Ilalsey  rushed  up  to  Terry  and 
Sam,  shook  their  hands  effusively,  declared  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  had  ever  heard,  and  begged  them  that  in  their  last 
performance  that  evening  they  serve  his  partner  in  the  ring 
as  they  had  him,  and  that  he  would  not  only  have  him  there, 
but  the  entire  crowd  of  ring  performers,  male  and  female.  ' 

“"All  right,”  said  Terry,  “we’ll  do  it,  if  you’ll  say  that  it 
will  give  no  offense.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  replied.  “We’ll  all  be  around 
him,  and  if  he  does  take  offense  we’ll  wipe  up  the  ground 
with  him  ourselves.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  think  he  will  be  offended, 
we  would  rather  not  do  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  He’s  got  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros; 
only  he’s  like  the  majority  of  men,  very  fond  of  a  joke 
when  it’s  on  somebody  else.  Rum  him  hard !  Sock  it  to 
him,  and  we’ll  all  see  that  he  laughs  as  heartily  as  the  rest 
of  us.  We’ll  make  him  do  it.  I’m  going  to  make  the  boss 
himself  come  in.” 

“How  many  will  there  be  in  all?”  Fred  asked. 

“There’ll  be  about  a  score  of  us.” 

“A  cry  well,  laughed  Fred,  “I’ll  see  that  there  are  seats 
reserved  for  them.” 

Y  hen  the  performance  opened  in  the  evening,  the  side 
show  began  at  the  same  time  the  circus  did ;  which,  of 
course,  was  an  unusual  thing,  as  all  side  shows  generally 
hqd  to  depend’  on  the  crowd  that  poured  out  of  the  big  tent 
after  each  performance.  They  had  two  performances  be¬ 
fore  the  circus  finished  theirs,  and  they  were  ready  for  the 
crowd  as  soon  as  they  began  pouring  out  of  the  great  tent. 

All  the  performers  had  ample  time  to  change  their  costumes 
while  the  farce  with  the  trick  mules  was  going  on  in  the 
ring,  which  was  the  last  act.  So  they  were  all  in  their  seats 
when  the  side  show  began. 

\\  ords  fail  to  describe  the  hilarity  of  the  circus  people  as 
they  looked  on  and  listened.  The  female  performers  were 
thrilled  by  the  splendid  work  of  Frank  and  Nellie  in  the 
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famous  nightingale  scene.  Sam’s  juggling  followed,  which 
beat  the  main  circus  juggler.  Then  came  topical  songs,  all 
of  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  When 
the  two  clowns  began  getting  in  their  tine  work  Halsey’s 
assistant,  who  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  show  next  to  him,  began  to  catch  it. 
His  name  was  Dempsey,  and  at  every  hit  Halsey,  Robinson 
and  the  performers,  male  and  female,  began  punching  hint 
in  the  ribs  and  winking  at  him.  He  turned  white  and  red 
by  turns,  and  made  an  attempt  to  leave.  *They  grabbed 
him,  held  him  down,  and  he  was  roasted  till  he  was  done 
good  and  brown.  The  audience  screamed  with  laughter,  in 
which  Dempsey  himself  was  finally  forced  to  join.  He  lost 
control  of  his  risibles.  He  knew  it  was  a  put-up  job  on 
him,  and  that  his  peace  and  quiet  ever  after  depended  upon 
his  pretending  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  others. 

Fred  came  on  with  his  ventriloquism,  and  every  one  of 
the  circus  people,  from  the  proprietor  down,  got  it  right 
and  left.  Of  course  there  were  nothing  but  compliments 
for  the  female  performers,  but  it  came  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  blush  and  fairly  squirm. 

Poor  Dempsey,  however,  was  all  broken  up  on  hearing  an 
old  fellow,  way  back  on  one  of  the  higher  seats,  telling  his 
wife  that  one  of  the  performers  had  told  him  that  Dempsey 
had  courted  and  proposed  to  every  woman  in  the  circus,  and 
that  as  each  one  refused  him  in  succession  he  made  delib¬ 
erate  attempts  on  his  life  by  swallowing  big  doses  of  spiritus 
frumenti.  Not  one  in  ten  of  the  audience  knew  what  spiri¬ 
tus  frumenti  was;  but  the  performers  did. 

The  truth  was  Dempsey  had  been  sweet  on  one  of  the 
girls,  a  splendid  bareback  rider,  for  the  past  six  months ;  and 
it  was  also  true  that  occasionally,  after  the  performance, 
he  would  get  gloriously  drunk ;  but  was  always  in  condition 
for  his  appearance  in  the  ring. 

He  wound  up  with  a  conversation  between  a  couple  of 
young  girls  in  the  audience,  one  of  whom  claimed  to  have 
found  some  verses  written  by  Dempsey  to  the  fair  eques¬ 
trienne,  which  she  read  to  her  companion;  and  the  silly 
nonsense  sent  the  audience  into  convulsions.  Robinson 
nearly  had  a  fit,  while  the  girls  became  almost  hysterical, 
and  when  she  read  : 

“Yours  till  death,  Tom  Dempsey,”  the  whole  circus  gang 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  nearly  doubled  up  with  uproarious 
hilarity. 

When  the  performance  ended,  the  circus  fellows  seized 
Dempsey  by  hands,  feet  and  head,  and  bore  him  out  like 
soldiers  carrying  a  wounded  comrade  off  the  field.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  quietly,  because  resistance  was  worse  than  futile. 

The  effect  of  all  that  funnv  business  was  to  make  the 
side  show  a  pet  of  the  whole  combination.  The  female 
performers  rushed  up  to  Fred,  Terry  and  Sam,  shook  hands 
with  them,  and  thanked  them  for  the  fun  they  had  had. 
Then  they  introduced  themselves  to  Frank  and  Nellie. 
There  were  six  of  them  in  all,  two  of  whom  were  married. 
They  told  Nellie  that  in  all  their  lives  they  had  never  been 
so  thrilled  as  they  were  on  listening  to  the  love-making  in 
the  nightingale  scene.  She  thanked  them  for  the  compli¬ 
ment,  and  made  herself  extremely  pleasant  with  every  one; 
and  from  that  moment  the  two  combinations  were  the  best 
of  friend-s. 


Before  the  boys  left  to  return  to  the  hotel,  several  of  the 
performers,  including  Halsey  and  Dempsey,  met  them,  and 
the  fun  was  kept  up  an  hour  or  two  longer.  Dempsey  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  beer  was  on  him,  but  that  the  ventrilo¬ 
quist  had  overdone  the  business;  that  while  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Mademoiselle  Marie,  he  had  neither  lost  his 
head  nor  his  heart. 

“I  think,  though,”  he  laughed,  “that  the  poet  who  got 
up  that  bit  of  doggerel  ought  to  be  lynched  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

“Why,  didn't  you  really  write  it  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Thunder  !  No !”  he  gasped.  “Did  anybody  say  I  did  ?” 

“Why,  yes ;  it  was  handed  to  me  as  the  original  document, 
as  you  wrote  it.” 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  “that’s  the  fellow  I  want 
to  kill.  Who  is  he?” 

“Really,  now,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  betray  a  friend,  da 
you?”  laughed  Fred. 

“No;  but  are  you  going  to  get  it  off  again?” 

“Certainly  not,  if  you  object  to  it.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  object ;  but  I  suggest  that  you  forget  it.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  do  so.” 

The  boys  declined  to  drink,  though  strenuously  urged  to 
do  so  by  the  performers,  and  returned" to  their  hotel  at  a 
late  hour. 

Two  days  later  the  circus  left  St.  Louis,  on  the  train  fer 
Kansas  City,  where  they  were  billed  for  three  days’  per¬ 
formance.  Fred  and  his  crowd  rode  in  the  car  with  the 
proprietor  and  the  performers,  and  entertained  them  all 
the  way  on  the  run,  which  was  quite  a  long  one.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Kansas  City  Fred  and  Sam  immediately  hired  teams  to 
convey  all  their  tent  paraphernalia  out  to  the  grounds,  and 
soon  had  everything  in  shape.  It  didn’t  take  them  long 
to  learn  that  they  were  likely  to  have  trouble  with  the  many 
hundreds  of  stockmen  who  made  up  a  pretty  rough  crowd. 
They  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  typical  cowboys. 

One  big,  burly  fellow  insisted  on  helping  raise  the  tent, 
and  taking  his  pay  in  free  tickets. 

“We  don’t  want  any  help,”  said  Sam  Tnnes.  “We  have 
our  own  men,  whom  we  pay  well,  and  want  them  to  do  the 
work  themselves.” 

“Are  you  the  boss  ?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“Well,  I’m  oneYf  them,”  replied  Sam;  “and  what  I  say- 
goes.  So  get  out  of  the  way,  and  don’t  bother  us.” 

“Well,  take  that,”  said  the  fellow,  giving  him  a  whack 
on  the  side  of  the  head  that  staggered  him. 

The  next  moment  Sam  sprang  at  him  and  a  furious  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  stockman  was  badly  used  up  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds.  He  was  a  strong,  burly  fellow,  but 
clumsy  as  an  ox  ;  while  Sam  had  taken  boxing  lessons  of 
Fred,  until  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  The 
fellow  soon  called  out  “enough  !” 

“Then  get  away  from  here,’’  ordered  Sam;  “or  I’ll  blow 
you  up  with  dynamite.” 

“Say,”  called  out  another  stockman,  “let’s  see  you  do 
me  that  way.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Sam  asked. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,”  the  fellow  an¬ 
swered. 

“Then  you'd  better  let  well  enough  alone,  for  fear  that 
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something  will  happen  to  you,"  suggested  Sam,  going  on 
with  his  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIE  STOCKMEN  AND  THE  LESSON  THEY  LEARNED. — MON¬ 
SIEUR  CONNEAU. 

Fred  was  standing  nearby,  and  witnessed  the  fracas  be¬ 
tween  Sam  and  the  stockman  without  uttering  a  word;  but 
when  the  latter's  friend  proposed  taking  a  hand  in  it  he 
spoke  up,  saying : 

“See  here,  my  friend,  that  will  be  two  to  one.  If  you’re 
anxious  to  be  served  that  way,  1  m  willing  to  do  it  for 
you.” 

“Then  you  are  my  yearling,"  said  the  stockman,  advanc¬ 
ing  on  Fred  and  aiming  a  heavy,  clumsy  blow  at  him. 

It  was  easily  parried  and  one  given  in  return  that  landed 
on  the  fellow's  stomach,  with  a  force  that  shut  him  up  like 
a  jackknife,  and  he  went  down  in  a  heap,  sicker  than  he 
had  felt  before  in  years.  It  was  what  might  be  called  a 
foul  blow,  under  prize-ring  rules;  but  Fred  didn’t  stand  on 
ceremony  at  all.  He  landed  his  blow  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good,  and  the  fellow  rolled  over  on  the  ground, 
showing  evidence  of  being  very  sick.  Several  of  his  friends 
made  some  angry  demonstrations,  that  would  probably  have 
resulted  in  something  like  a  riot,  had  not  Joe  Jencks  sum¬ 
moned  two  policemen,  who  were  watching  the  men  at  work 
on  the  main  circus  tent.  The  officers  at  once  drove  the 
stockmen  away,  Sam  and  his  men  proceeded  with  their 
work,  and  soon  had  the  tent  stretched  and  the  seats  prop¬ 
erly  arranged. 

While  they  were  doing  that  Fred  went  to  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  told  him  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  friends 
of  the  two  stockmen  who  had  been  knocked  out  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  trouble  later  in  the  day,  or  in  the  evening. 

“Well,  if  they  do,  we’ll  run  them  in,”  said  the  officer. 

“Of  course,”  assented  Fred,  “that  would  be  your  duty; 
but  I’ve  been  in  Kansas  City  before,  and  know  something 
about  those  stockmen.  They  are  pretty  rough  fellows,  and 
it  will  take  more  than  one  or  two  policemen  to  handle  them. 
If  I  can  get  officers  detailed  for  this  evening’s  performance 
I  am  willing  to  pay  a  half  dozen  of  them,  who  will  be  on 
hand  to-night  when  they’re  off  regular  duty.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  officer.  “Both  of  us  will  be  off  duty 
at  six  o’clock.  How  much  will  you  pay  ?” 

“What  will  you  charge?”  Fred  asked. 

“Three  dollars  each.” 

“All  right.  Bring  four  more  of  the  force  with  you. 
There  may  not  be  any  trouble  which  we  boys  couldn’t  meet 
ourselves;  but  it  would  end  in  our  being  arrested  along  with 
the  others,  which  would  interfere  with  our  business.  Hence 
I  prefer  to  have  regular  officers  keep  the  peace.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  officer.  “If  any  heads  are  to  be 
broken,  let  us  do  it.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want,”  Fred  returned.  “Can  you 
bring  four  more  with  you?” 

“Yes;  we  can  bring  a  dozen.” 

"Six  of  you  will  be  enough,  I  guess,”  he  remarked ;  “and 


if  they  try  to  break  up  the  show,  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  it,  use  your  clubs  freely,  and  make  it  a  picnic  they 
won’t  relish.  In  that  event  I’ll  do  even  better  by  you.” 

The  two  officers  were  tickled  over  the  extra  employment, 
and  promised  pay,  and  that  evening  were  on  hand  with  four 
others,  on°  of  whom  remained  at  the  door  with  Joe  and 
Dick,  whv.  were  acting  as  doorkeepers.  The  other  five  went 
inside  to  see  the  performance. 

The  show  had  not  being  going  on  ten  minutes  before 
about  a  dozen  jdockmen,  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  appeared  at  the  entrance  and,  seeing  only  one  police¬ 
man  there,  began  abusing  the  whole  outfit.  The  officer  or¬ 
dered  them  away;  but  they  jeered  him,  threatened  to  wipe 
up  the  ground  with  him  and  tear  down  the  tent. 

“Stand  back,  now  !”  said  the  officer,  prodding  one  of  them 
with  his  club,  and  the  next  moment  two  of  them  struck  him. 

Dick  instantly  blew  a  whistle,  which  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon,  and  the  other  five  officers  dashed  out  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrade.  They  were  upon  the  stockmen  before 
they  were  aware  of  their  presence,  and  in  less  than  ten 
seconds  nearly  every  one  of  the  dozen  had  been  downed  by 
the  heavy  night  sticks.  They  were  all  arrested,  handcuffed 
and  taken  to  the  police  station,  after  which  the  officers  re¬ 
turned  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  side  show,  where  they 
laughed  themselves  almost  sick.  Fred  paid  each  one  of 
them  a  dollar  extra,  asked  them  to  come  back  again  the  next 
evening,  and  they  went  away  well  satisfied  with  their  even¬ 
ing’s  amusement. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  circus  people  witnessed  what  had 
happened  and  reported  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  circus. 
Robinson  asked  Fred  about  it,  and  he  explained  to  him  that 
he  had  hired  the  officers  to  be  on  hand,  expecting  trouble ; 
adding  at  the  same  time : 


“We  could  have  taken  care  of  the  toughs  ourselves ;  but 
all  of  us  would  have  been  arrested  together  and  locked  up. 
That’s  why  I  preferred  to  let  the  officers  take  them  in.” 

“But,”  said  Robinson,  “that’s  expensive  business.  Two 
policemen  were  detailed  to  keep  order  on  the  grounds  here, 
without  any  extra  charge  to  us,  as  we  have  paid  the  city  a 
license  fee,  and  the  authorities  are  bound  to  protect  us.” 

“That’s  all  very  true,”  replied  Fred.  “Two  officers 
couldn't  have  handled  those  fellows,  and  it  would  have 
broken  up  our  show  in  the  evening,  but  for  the  extra  police¬ 
men  present.” 

“Well,  in  that  Case  you  could  recover  damages  from  the 
city  for  failing  to  protect  you,  after  paying  a  license  fee.” 

“Very  true  again,”  said  Fred;  “but  the  amount  we  could 
recover,  after  two  or  three  years'  litigation, wouldn’t  amount 
to  the  lawyer’s  fees  we  would  have  to  pay.  So  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  end  to  provide  against  trouble  by  hiring  officers  who 
are  oil  duty.  I’ve  tried  it  several  times  before,  and  know 
all  about  it.  Some  of  our  fellows  might  have  killed  one 
of  those  roughs,  and  to  get  at  the  one  who  did  it  the  au¬ 
thorities  would  arrest  the  whole  combination.” 


Acs;  that 8  so,’  assented  Robinson.  “There's  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  running  ami  reus  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


once;  and  a  lot  of  roughs  from  the  mountains  came  in  and 
raised  a  row,  and  one  circus  man  and  two  of  the  mountain¬ 
eers  were  killed.  The  whole  combination  was  arrested 
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rr.ul  it  cost  them  a  thousand  dollars  to  procure  bail  before 
his  circus  could  leave  the  town.” 

“That's  it,"  said  Fred.  “Had  he  employed  a  dozen  po¬ 
licemen  and  left  the  fight  to  them  he  would  have  had  no 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  now,  that  you  hire  a  half 
dozen  to-night,  also,  for  the  probabilities  are  that  the  friends 
of  those  fellows  will  be  on  hand  in  great  force  at  the  per¬ 
formance  this  evening.  They  are  a  tough  lot,  who  respect 
force  a  great  deal  more  than  law.” 

The  next  morning  the  stockmen  who  had  been  arested 
were  brought  into  court  by  the  policemen  who  captured 
them,  every  one  with  his  head  bandaged,  and  they  were  .all 
fined.  Three  of  them  were  locked  up,  because  they  were 
not  able  to  pay,  but  a  few  hours  later  their  friends  raised 
the  money  and  got  them  out. 

Of  course  they  were  angry,  and  that  night  they  and 
their  friends  were  on  hand,  nearly  fifty  strong,  and  it  looked 
as  though  every  man  of  them  had  filled  himself  full  of  the 
vilest  whisky  that  could  be  found  in  the  city. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  them  Fred  sent  a  man  to  police  head¬ 
quarters,  with  a  note  to  the  chief,  stating  the  facts,  and  ten 
policemen  were  at  once  despatched  to  the  circus  grounds  to 
keep  order.  The  toughs  were  astonished  at  so  many  blue- 
coats  being  around,  and  dared  not  raise  any  disturbance. 
Every  policeman  present,  however,  was  satisfied  that  had 
they  not  been  there  a  very  serious  disturbance  would  have 
ensued.  They  finally  went  away,  going  to  nearby  saloons, 
where  they  took  in  an  extra  amount  of  whisky  and  waited 
until  the  performance  was  over,  and  the  police  had  retired. 
Then  they  returned  to  the  circus  grounds  and  proceeded  to 
raise  old  Cain.  Only  the  tentmen  were  there,  but  they 
armed  themselves  with  heavy  clubs,  in  the  shape  of  tent 
pins  and  similar  weapons,  and  defended  themselves  man¬ 
fully  until  the  police  reappeared  on  the  scene  and  arrested 
close  on  to  a  score.  Several  of  the  tentmen  were  ar¬ 
rested  also,  and  some  of  them  had  been  quite  roughly  han¬ 
dled.  They  were  all  locked  up,  but  the  judge  before  whom 
they  were  arraigned  the  next  morning  discharged  the  circus 
men,  on  the  statement  of  the  police  that  the  stockmen  had 
appeared  earlier  in  the  evening,  evidently  loaded  for  trouble, 
and  that  seeing  so  many  officers  there  had  retired. 

Jhe  judge  fined  every  one  of  them  double  the  amount 
imposed  the  day  before,  and  it  made  them  a  very  sick  crowd. 
That  day  and  evening  were  to  see  the  last  performance  in 
the  city,  after  which  the  special  train  was  to  take  them  to 
Omaha.  It  was  along  about  noon  when  Terry  startled  Fred 
by  saying  that  he  had  met  on  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
in  front  of  a  prominent  hotel,  their  old  enemy,  Jim  Ells¬ 
worth,  of  Boston,  who  was  known  there,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  city,  as  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

“Great  Scott !  Terry,  you  must  be  mistaken,”  exclaimed 
F  red . 

“No.  I’m  not  mistaken,  Fred.  T  would  know  him  among 
a  thousand  people.  He  didn’t  see  me,  but  I  passed  within  a 
a  few  paces  of  him,  as  he  was  talking  to  a  man  who  looked 
verv  much  like  a  typical  stockman.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  speak  to  him?”  Fred  asked. 

“Because  I  had  no  occasion  to.  I  don’t  care  to  cultivate 
hi-  acquaintance.  Besides,  he’s  a  very  dangerous  man.  T 
think  we  have  ruined  his  reputation  in  Boston  so  thoroughly 


that  he  has  left  there  for  good,  and  it  may  be  that  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  us  up  to  wreak  vengeance  on  us.” 

“Well,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  hire  a  detective  to  shadow 
him,  and  if  we  can  catch  him  at  any  of  that  sort  of  work  we 
could  lock  him  up  for  quite  a  while.” 

“You’ll  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  lock  a  man  up 
with  as  much  money  as  he  has,”  remarked  Terry.  “The 
only  way  to  do  is  to  lay  for  him  and  if  we  can  catch  him  at 
that  game  serve  him  just  as  you  did  in  Boston.  Pummel 
him  till  he  calls  out  ‘enough.’  ” 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “it  won’t  do  to  take  the  law  in  your  own 
hands.  Always  be  sure  that  the  law  is  on  your  side  before 
striking  a  blow,  Terry.  The  right  of  self-defence  belongs  to 
every  man.  If  attacked,  defend  yourself;  but  don’t  strike 
the  first  blow,  if  there  is  any  possible  chance  to  avoid  it.  Do 
you  think  he  was  in  any  sort  of  disguise?” 

“No;  not  a  bit  of  it.  lie  appeared  just  as  natural  as  in 
his  best  days  in  Boston,  and  as  well  dressed. 

That  afternoon  and  evening  Fred  had  the  half  dozen  of¬ 
ficers  on  hand  again.  There  were  a  great  many  stockmen 
present,  but  they  showed  no  disposition  to  make  any 
trouble.  As  soon  as  the  performance  was  over  all  hands 
went  to  work  to  fold  up  their  tent,  get  it  on  board  the  cir¬ 
cus  train  and  start  for  Omaha.  Fred  settled  with  the  of¬ 
ficers,  who  remained  till  the  train  started.  They  had  cost 
him  nearly  one  hundred  dollars,  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  was  a  good  investment. 

They  reached  Omaha  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  up  the 
tent  for  the  regular  afternoon  and  evening  performances. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Frank  looked  after  the  printed 
matter,  and  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  great  crowd 
of  people  that  thronged  to  see  the  circus.  Just  as  he  had 
predicted  while  in  St.  Louis,  the  attendance  was  slim  until 
after  the  performances  in  the  main  tent  had  ended.  Then 
they  poured  into  the  side  show  in  such  a  volume  that  an 
open  space  in  front  of  the  little  stage  had  to  be  staked  and 
roped  off.  It  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  in  the  evening 
they  managed  to  give  three  performances,  at  each  one  of 
which  the  tent  was  packed. 

From  Omaha  they  went  to  Minneapolis,  where  Fred  and 
the  others  had  once  performed  a  month’s  engagement  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights  and,  in  fact,  it  was  there  they  first  earned 
a  success  with  their  play  of  “The  Spy.”  Theatres  were  open 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  circuses  came  along  only  oc¬ 
casionally.  Hence  a.  vast  crowd  attended  each  performance. 

It  was  there  that  Robinson  engaged  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  known  professionally  as  Monsieur  Conneau,  the  strong 
man,  who  performed  wonderful  feats  with  heavy  cannon 
balls  and  dumbbells,  and  exhibited  a  test  of  strength  against 
two  horses,  whom  he  pulled  backward  around  the  ring,  while 
another  used  the  lash  to  make  them  pull  against  him.  He 
was  a  big  card,  was  paid  a  large  salary  and  assumed  airs  of 
superiority  that  were  quite  offensive  to  all  the  other  per¬ 
formers  in  the  ring.  He  smiled  patronizingly  on  the  fe¬ 
male  performers,  two  of  whom  were  very  beautiful  girls ;  but 
they,  too,  shared  in  the  general  dislike  of  him,  and  were 
freezingly  polite  to  him;  but  would  accept  no  attention  at 
his  hands. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  performed  his  act,  he  went  into 
the  side  show,  where  he  found  Sam  and  Terry  burlesquing 
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him,  by  using  a  pasteboard  ball,  painted  the  color  of  iron 
and  marked  in  large,  white  figures,  “one  thousand  pounds. 
The  dumbbells  were  marked  “two  hundred  pounds,  when 
they  didn’t  weigh  a  pound  each.  Sam  was  announced  as 
“Monsieur  Comeoff,”  the  strong  man,  and  he  imitated  the 
Frenchman’s  bows  so  well  that  the  audience  screamed  with 
laughter. 

“Bv  Gar !”  the  Frenchman  exclaimed,  under  his  breath, 
“that  eez  one  insult." 

He  waited  quietly  until  the  performance  was  over,  hunted 
up  Fred  and  protested  in  his  broken  English  against  the 

burlesquing  of  his  performance. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  Fred  laughed.  “That  is 
no  burlesque  on  you  any  more  than  it  is  on  any  other  man 
in  the  world." 

Conneau  insisted,  however,  that  it  was,  and  demanded 
that  it  should  not  be  repeated. 

“Well,  if  you  will  come  in  to-morrow,  Monsieur,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred,  very  coolly,  “you  will  see  it  repeated.” 

“By  Gar  1”  he  hissed,  “I  will  keel  him.  I  will  smash  him. 
Sacre !  Tonnes !  I  vill  haf  no  foolishness  wiz  de  show.” 

“You  had  better  see  Mr.  Robinson  about  that,  Monsieur,  ’ 
suggested  Fred.  “Perhaps  you  don’t  understand  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  show  people  in  America." 

The  strong  man  went  away  blustering  like  a  big  bully. 
He  was  a  skillful  fencer  and  threatened  to  run  through  any 
performer  who  burlesqued  him,  and  some  of  the  performers 
informed  Terry  of  it. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “The  frog  eater 
wants  the  whole  show  to  himself,  but  he  can’t  have  it.” 

“You’d  better  look  out  for  him,”  said  Halsey,  the  clown. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  he’s  a.  dangerous  man  or  not,  but 

there  is  no  question  about  his  being  an  extraordinary  strong 

« 

man.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Tern’.  “If  he  thinks  he 
can  interfere  with  our  show  let  him  try  it.  His  head  is  no 
harder  to  crack  than  anybody  else’s.” 

“Why,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Halsey,  “if  he  hits  you  once 
with  that  fist  of  his  you’ll  never  breathe  again.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  he  wouldn’t  breathe  very  long,  either, 
for  were  he  to  attack  any  of  our  hoys  the  others,  knowing 
what  they  do  about  his  strength,  would  simply  draw  their 
guns  and  begin  pumping  lead  into  him.” 

“WTiat !  Would  you  boys  shoot  him?”  Halsey  asked. 

“Yes.  Quicker  than  lightning !  What  else  could  we  do  ? 
We  certainly  wouldn’t  let  him  knock  us  about  with  that 
enormous  strength  of  his.” 

Halsey,  who  was  more  friendly  with  the  Frenchman  than 
any  one  else,  told  him  what  Terry  had  said,  and  warned  him 
that  if  he  began  a  disturbance  they'd  draw  their  revolvers 
and  finish  him. 

Conneau  said  that  he  would  challenge  the  proprietor  of 
the  side  show  and  fight  him  with  the  sabre,  and  a  little  later 
Fred  was  in  possession  of  the  threat.  He  laughed  and  in¬ 
structed  Sam  to  make  the  burlesque  more  ridiculous  than 
ever,  and  that  evening,  after  the  main  performance,  the 
entire  force  of  the  circus  talent  entered  the  side  show  to 
sec  the  burlesque.  The  strong  man  was  there  also,  with  a 
heavy  walking  cane  in  his  hand  and  a  huge  diamond  stud 
in  his  shirt  front.  The  moment  Sam  began  to  burlesque  bis 


performance  he  sprang  up,  rushed  toward  the  stage  with  his 
heavy  cane  upraised.  Before  he  reached  there,  however, 
Fred  darted  out  from  behind  the  scenes  with  a  similar  cane 
in  his  hand,  and  at  once  put  up  a  guard,  saying: 

“At  vour  service,  Monsieur.” 

“Sacre !”  hissed  Conneau,  and  a  volume  of  French  ex¬ 
pletives  followed. 

The  audience  thought  that  it  was  simply  a  surprise,  for 
their  entertainment,  but  the  circus  people  knew  differently. 

The  two  canes  whirled  about  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
spectators  could  scarcely  see  them  at  times.  Once,  twice, 
three  times  Fred  punched  him  violently  in  the  chest  and 
gave  him  a.  whack  on  the  head. 

“Consider  yourself  dead,  Monsieur,”  said  Fred;  “for 
were  we  armed  with  sabres  you  would  have  been  run 
through.” 

The  strong  man  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  Try  hard 
as  he  would,  he  couldn’t  touch  the  strong-armed,  cool- 
headed  young  opponent,  while  on  the  contrary  he  was 
tapped  hard  several  times.  Such  marvelous  skill  in  a 
fencer  he  had  never  before  been  up  against,  and  to  say  that 
Robinson  and  his  performers  were  amazed  would  be  but  a 
mild  expression.  They  were  astounded. 

Suddenly  Fred  called  out : 

“Take  your  seat,  Monsieur,  else  I’ll  punch  out  an  eye  for 
you !” 

“FTo,  no,”  cried  Robinson,  springing  to  his  feet  and  rush¬ 
ing  forward.  “Go  back  to  your  seat,  Monsieur,  and  don’t 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  You’ve  been  in  the  profession 
long  enough  to  know  better  than  to  behave  this  way.” 

“Sacre !”  growled  the  Frenchman,  promptly  obeying  the 
proprietor.  “I  vill  have  zee  grand  satisfaction.” 

“All  right,  Monsieur,”  laughed  Fred,  “we’ll  make  it  sa¬ 
bres  next  time.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

A  SUDDEN  CHANGE. — FRED  AS  A  RING  MASTER. — TERRY  AS  A 

CLOWN. 

The  Frenchman  immediately  left  the  tent  and  the  per¬ 
formance  went  on,  during  which  the  two  clowns,  with  a 
couple. of  sticks,  burlesqued  the  fencing  that  had  taken  place 
between  F  red  and  the  strong  man,  in  such  a  way  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  whole  crowd.  They  roared  with  laughter 
and  called  for  a  repetition  of  it.  The  circus  perform¬ 
ers  were  so  utterly  broken  up  that  they  could  scarce¬ 
ly  stand  on  their  feet  when  the  performance  ended.  They 
crowded  around  Fred,  Sam  and  Terry,  shook  hands  with 
them  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  Fearnot’s  skill  as 
a  fencer. 

Oh,  that  s  nothing,”  said  Sam.  “That  Frenchman 
could n  t  touch  him  once  in  a  week.  He  may  be  as  strong 
as  an  elephant,  but  it  doesn’t  do  him  any  good  in  a  contest 
with  skill.” 

“Why,  T  didn’t  know  that  he  was  an  expert  with  the 
foils."  remarked  Robinson,  who  was  a  man  nearly  fiftv  years 
of  age. 

“Oh.  well,"  laughed  Sam.  “You  know  how  it  is.  sir.  It's 
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impossible  for  a  man  to  know  everything.  Fred  can  handle 
his  list  as  well  as  he  can  the  foils,  and  so  can  some  of  the 
rest  of  us." 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  him,”  said  Robinson.  “I 
don't  know  anything  about  him,  except  that  he  is  a  good 
performer  in  his  line.  For  all  we  know  he  may  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  man/' 

“So  he  may,"  said  Fred ;  ‘‘but  I  guess  we  can  take  care  of 
him.  Had  he  come  to  us  and  objected  in  a  gentlemanly 
way,  we  wonld  not  have  repeated  the  burlesque,  but  instead 
of  that  he  very  peremptorily  ordered  us  to  stop  it.  Then  I 
invited  him  in  to  see  us  repeat  it,  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
on  repeating  it  until  he  changes  his  tone  somewhat.” 

“Oh,  well,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  do  that,  boys,”  said 
Robinson,  who  was  disposed  to  be  a  peacemaker.  “Suppose 
you  confine  your  burlesque  simply  to  the  clowns.  I  think 
Halsey  and  Dempsey  really  enjoy  it.” 

“Of  course  we  do,”’  laughed  Halsey,  who  was  standing 
by ;  “but  I  don’t  know  whether  Dempsey  does  or  not.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Dempsey.  “It  really 
makes  me  feel  happy  to  be  imitated.  I’ve  heard  it  said 
somewhere  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.” 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  the  ring  master.  “Do  you  really 
feel  flattered,  Tom?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do;  for  the  imitation  is  better  than  the 
original.”  ( 

“Say,  old  man,”  laughed  Sam,  grasping  Dempsey’s  hand, 
“I'm  beginning  to  feel  flattered  myself,  now,  and  if  I  can 
help  you  out  any  with  Mamselle  Marie  you  can  command  my 
services.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  sprightly  little  Frenchwoman,  who 
spoke  perfect  English,  there  being  nothing  French  about  her 
except  her  professional  name.  “You  can’t  help  him  out  any 
with  me.  If  either  of  you  want  to  do  any  courting  each 
must  work  for  himself.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Sam.  “Glad  to  hear  it.  Will 
you  give  me  a  show  ?” 

“Of  course  I  will.  You  can  have  as  much  show  as  he 
has.” 

“Is  that  all  right,  Dempsey  ?”  Sam  asked,  turning  to  the 
clown. 

“Oh,  yes;  if  you  can  find  any  heart  about  her  it’s  more 
than  I’ve  been  able  to  do.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  one,”  she  laughed.  “The  trouble  is  you 
don’t  know  how  to  get  at  it.  You  want  to  buy  a  wooden 
squaw  and  practice  making  love  to  that  a  while.” 

“Oh,  give  me  one  that’s  got  a  heart;  not  a  wooden 
woman,”  retorted  Dempsey.  “I’m  blest  if  I  believe  you’ve 
got  one.” 

“Say,  old  man,”  laughed  Sam,  “have  you  tried  ice  cream 
on  her?” 

“Ice  cream  !  Yes;  she’s  a  tank.  Four  soup  plates  full  at 
one  sitting  hardly  give  her  a  taste.  You  want  to  order  it  by 
the  gallon  if  you  try  that  on  her,  and  you’ll  need  the  purse 
of  a  Vanderbilt,  too.  She’s  all  stomach  and  no  heart.” 

Of  course  the  crowd  laughed  heartily  and  the  vivacious 
little  woman  retorted  : 

“Anybody  but  a  silly  would  know  that  to  win  a  girl’s 
I. ^art  vou’d  have  to  war%m  it  instead  of  freezing  it,  and  the 
more  ice  cream  you  give  me  the  colder  T  get.” 


“There  you  are,”  blurted  Sam.  “Give  her  hot  soup  next 
time.” 

After  a  good  deal  of  badinage  of  the  kind  the  ring  master 
invited  the  side  show  people  to  join  them  in  a  late  supper, 
and  they  all  did  so.  All  the  performers  of  both  combina¬ 
tions  were  present,  except  the  strong  man.  During  the 
hour  and  the  half  they  were  at  the  table  the  boys  kept  the 
circus  people  shaking  with  laughter.  Sam’s  dry  wit  and 
Terry’s  repartee  were  enough  to  make  a  Stoic  laugh.  The 
young  equestrienne  with  the  French  name  sat  opposite  Fred 
and  exhausted  all  her  fascinations  to  keep  his  attention. 
She  directed  all  of  her  conversation  to  him  and  it  w^s  soon 
plain  to  all  present  that  his  contest  with  the  strong  man 
had  excited  her  admiration  and  won  her  favor  to  a  marked 
degree.  She  shook  hands  with  him  two  or  three  times  on 
parting,  and  declared  that  she  would,  at  every  opportunity, 
go  into  the  side  show  to  see  him  perform. 

“Thank  you,  Mamselle,”  he  replied.  “I’m  sorry  that 
I’m  kept  so  busy  in  our  little  concern  that  it  deprives  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  dashing  around  the  ring  on 
your  barebacked  steed.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  hire  an 
understudy  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  to  go  inside  and 
see  you  perform.  In  fact,  the  circus  has  the  finest  equestri¬ 
ennes  in  America.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  mean  that !”  exclaimed  three  or  four  of 
the  other  girls. 

“Indeed,  I  do.  It’s  the  universal  verdict,  both  of  the 
spectators  and  the  press.” 

He  flattered  them  a  good  deal  more,  until  they  were  all 
charmed  with  him.  The  two  clowns,  however,  seemed  to 
exert  themselves  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Sam  and 
Terry. 

The  next  day  Robinson  sought  out  Monsieur  Conneau,  the 
strong  man,  and  undertook  to  reason  with  him  about  his 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  side  show. 
He  found  him  in  a  furious  rage,  however,  and  not  suscep¬ 
tible  to  reason. 

“Well,  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “I  give  you  warning  that  if 
you  attack  Feamot  you  will  be  killed.” 

“Sacre !  I  can  keel,  too.” 

“How  will  you  do  it?”  Robinson  asked.  “You  couldn't 
touch  him  with  the  sabre,  and  I  learned  last  night  from  one 
of  his  men  that  he  is  what  we  call  in  this  country  a  dead- 
shot.  And  that  young  fellow,  Olcott,  his  assistant  clown, 
is  another  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  made  a  se¬ 
rious  mistake.  A  great  artist  like  you  should  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  take  offense  at  imitations  of  your  work.  All  great 
artists,  painters,  singers  and  tragedians  have  their  imita¬ 
tors  the  world  over,  and  they  have  never  been  known  to 
object  to  it.  Your  attack  on  Fearnot  last  night  has  sub¬ 
jected  you  to  the  ridicule  of  every  one  who  witnessed  it,  for 
you  were  signally  defeated.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  let  the 
matter  rest  right  there.  You  have  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
but -an  a  match  of  skill  Fearnot  outclasses  you.” 

The  Frenchman  finally  promised  to  let  him  alone,  and 
Robinson  went  away  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind.  The 
strong  man,  however,  was  sullen  and  he  went  through  his 
work  in  the  ring  in  his  usual  splendid  style,  but  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  one.  Terry  and  Sam  were  on  their 
guard  and  kept  well  together,  to  avoid  being  attacked  by 
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him  singly.  They  were  both  good  tencers,  but  by  no  means 
Fred's  equal.  They  dropped  the  burlesque  at  Fred's  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  every  one  thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  engagement  in  Minneapolis  they  went 
to  St.  Paul,  the  two  cities  being  so  close  together  as  to  be 
practically  one,  and  during  the  engagement  there  every 
performance  was  attended  by  vast  .crowds.  If  was  there  that 
Dick  Duncan  met  Ellsworth  face  to  face,  but  neither  spoke 
as  they  passed  by.  He  reported  the  fact  to  Terry,  who  at 
once  informed  Fred  of  it. 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  laughed  Fearnot.  “This  is  a  free 
country  and  a  mighty  big  one.  He’s  got  plenty  of  money 
and  can  go  where  he  pleases.” 

-  “Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “but  you  must  keep  your  eyes  open. 

“Well,  I  do  keep  them  open  all  the  time,  except  when  I’m 
asleep,  and  as  for  sleeping  with  one  eye  open,  that  I  won’t 
do  for  any  man.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  danger  of  his  coming  about  where  you're 
asleep,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  you  may  run  up  against  him 
some  time  when  he  is  surounded  by  a  lot  of  toughs.  I 
heard  that  he  lost  heavily  on  our  second  ball  game  in  Bos¬ 
ton.” 

“Why,  he  was  not  in  the  city,  then,”  remarked  Fred. 

“No;  but  I  heard  from  a  friend  there  that  he  sent  his 
check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  one  of  the  sporting  men 
to  put  up  for  him  against  us,  and,  of  course,  he  lost  every 
dollar  of  it.” 

“'Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  didn’t 
know  that  we  struck  him  so  hard  as  that.  It  may  be  that 
he  is  following  us  up  in  the  hope  of  getting  satisfaction. 
The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  there  told  me  that  he  was  an 
inveterate  gambler,  frequently  won  immense  sums  at  the 
gaming  table,  and  often  lost  as  much,  but  as  gambling 
debts  can’t  be  collected  by  law  his  property  is  always  safe. 
He  can’t  get  even  with  us,  though,  in  that  way,  as  none  of 
us  are  addicted  to  card  playing.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  him,”  cautioned  Terry. 
“If  you  run  into  him  with  a  crowd  of  companions  he  could 
pick  a  quarrel,  slip  a  knife  into  you  and  his  friends  would 
swear  that  it  wasn’t  him.  You  recollect  the  dirk  knife  that 
we  took  away  from  him  in  the  slums  down  below  Back  Bay. 
If  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  such  a  weapon  then  you 
can  bet  he’s  carrying  one  yet.” 

“Oh,  of  course ;  but  I’m  not  likely  to  run  up  against  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  as  I’m  too  busy,  as  you  well 
know.  He’s  not  the  one  to  come  about  our  side  show  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  row,  as  he  knows  he  would  then 
get  the  worst  of  it.” 

In  the  meantime  Mamselle  Marie  was  doing  her  best  to 
attract  Fred  to  her  side.  She  smiled  graciously  upon  him, 
and  at  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself  she  would  go 
into  the  side  show  to  see  the  performers  there,  and  really 
enjoyed  no  one’s  work  but  his,  until  at  last  Nellie  began 
to  twit  to  him  about  it,  and  threaten  to  write  to  Evelyn 
that  she  had  better  come  back  and  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

“That’s  all  right,  old  girl,”  he  laughed.  “Nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  have  her  with  us.  and  if  you  think 
you  can  get  her  out  here  that  way,  by  all  means  write  to 
her.” 


“Why,  Fred,”  she  laughed,  “you  surely  don’t  think  that 
I’d  betray  you,  do  you?” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  to  betray.  I’m  not  half  as  attentive 
to  Mamselle  Marie  as  I  am  to  you ;  but  Frank  doesn’t  think 
enough  of  you  to  object.  So  it’s  all  right.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  talk  that  way,  Fred.  Frank  thinks  the 
world  of  me,  and  has  confidence  enough  to  trust  me  any¬ 
where.  He’s  found  out,  now,  that  his  previous  attacks  of 
jealousy  were  the  rankest  kind  of  foolishness  on  his  part.” 

“Of  course  it  was  and  I’m  glad  he’s  found  it  out,” 
laughed  Fred;  “but  in  the  profession,  you  know,  there's  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  much  ado  about  nothing,  and  Frank 
knows  that  about  as  well  as  you  or  I  do.  Tell  me,  now, 
isn’t  this  work  telling  on  you  ?  Sometimes  we  have  as  many 
as  five  performances  in  a  day  and  evening,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it’s  overtaxing  your  strength.” 

“Well,  to  be  candid  with  you,  Fred,  it  is  overtaxing  it.  I 
never  worked  as  hard  in  my  life,  but  we  are  making  money 
at  it  and  I’m  willing  to  stand  it.  When  Frank  and  I  have 
reached  a  certain  sum  we  are  going  to  invest  it  in  a  home, 
where  property  is  constantly  advancing.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  he  said,  “I  thought  when  you  got 
a  certain  sum  in  bank  that  you  were  going  to  start  out  with 
a  company  of  your  own.  I  believe  I  once  heard  you  or 
Frank  say  so.” 

“Yes;  we  did  have  that  intention,  but  the  more  money 
wet  get  the  less  inclined  we  are  to  risk  it  in  such  a  venture. 
There  are  so  many  failures  in  the  profession  that  we  might 
lose  it  all  inside  of  thirty  days,  and  then  again  neither  of  us 
believes  that  we  could  get  up  a  combination  that  would  be 
as  successful  as  our  old  one,  nor  could  we  make  that  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  any  others  except  the  old  members,  and,  of  course, 
we  couldn’t  get  them  into  it  except  on  the  co-operative  plan, 
because,  after  earning  as  much  as  they  have  in  that  way, 
they  certainly  would  not  be  content  with  the  usual  sala- 
ries. 

“Well,  well ;  what  level  heads  you  two  have !”  laughed 
Fred.  “It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  talk  that  way.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  something  else,  Fred,” 
she  laughed.  “Frank  and  I  have  never  had  any  good  luck 
except  when  we  were  playing  with  you  and  Terry.  You 
found  us  in  New  York  year  before  last,  both  out  of  engage¬ 
ments  and  nearly  everything  pawned ;  so  we’ve  made  up  our 
minds  to  keep  plodding  along  this  way  and  adding  to  our 
bank  account,  without  trying  to  get  rich  suddenly.” 

“Now,  you’re  getting  it  down  to  hard  pan,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Just  stick  to  that  and  don’t  go  on  the  road  with  a.  combi¬ 
nation  of  your  own,  unless  it’s  the  same  old  gang  that  you’ve 
been  running  with.” 

The  above  conversation  took  place  at  the  hotel  and  while 
it  was  going  on  Frank  and  Terry  joined  them.  They  had 
not  been  together  ten  minutes  before  a  messenger  came  from 
Robinson,  the  proprietor  of  the  circus,  with  a  note  for  Fred. 
The  latter  read  it  and  exclaimed : 

“Oreat  Scott !  I  wonder  what  the  trouble  is.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“  That’s  what  I  don’t  know.  Here’s  all  he  savs. 

“Dome  to  the  tent  quick.  Important. 

(Signed) 
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"Como  ahead.  Terry.  Go  with  me,”  Fred  added,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  hotel. 

“All  right,”  assented  Terry,  and  they  went  out  together, 
boarded  a  street  ear  and  rode  out  to  the  grounds  where  the 
great  tent  had  been  erected. 

There  thev  found  Robinson  in  a  very  agitated  frame  of 
mind. 

“See  here.  Fearnot,”  the  proprietor  exclaimed,  as  he 
grasped  Fred's  hand,uTm  in  a  peck  of  trouble.” 

‘‘What’s  the  matter?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  the  ring  master  and  both  clowns  tiave  been  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  a  physician  says  it’s  impossible  for  them  to 
appear  in  the  ring.  Now,  I  want  you  to  help  me  out.” 

“Great  Scott !  What  can  I  do  ?” 

“Whv,  I  want  you  to  act  as  ring  master  for  me.  You 
caii  dispense  with  your  work  in  the  side  show  until  after 
the  performance  in  the  ring;  and  we  can  get  along  with 
one  clown  until  one  or  both  the  others  get  out  again;  I’m 
satisfied  that  your  crowd  can  get  along  with  one  clown,  too, 
while  Gale  and  his  wife  can  do  their  share  by  simply  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  of  programme. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  Fred;  “but  if  you’re  willing  to  tackle 
it,  I  am,  too.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Robinson,  “you  must  help  me  out.  My 
expenses  are  over  four  thousand  dollars  a  day,  while  yours 
don’t  amount  to  over  fifty.  Rather  than  have  you  refuse, 
I’ll  pay  every  dollar  of  your  expenses  and  a  bonus  besides.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “I'm  not  the  man 
to  strike  you  for  a  dollar ;  nor  am  I  the  man  to  refuse  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  another  in  distress.  Of  course  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  was  never  in  the  ring  in  my  life  and  that 
I  am  liable  to  make  mistakes;  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  any  fear  on  that  score.  You  know  pretty 
well  what  your  duties  are,  and  you  can  be  coached  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  in  each  performance;  and  as  for  Olcott 
here,  he  can  have  free  range  as  a  clown  to  say  and  do  what 
he  pleases.  You  have  little  time  to  lose,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  will  open  inside  of  a  couple  of  hours.  If  you  can’t  get 
up  a  ring  master’s  costume  from  your  own  wardrobe,  go 
out  to  the  clothing  stores  and  buy  whatever  is  necessary 
and  I’ll  pay  the  bill.  As  for  the  clown,  Olcott’s  own  rig 
is  sufficient.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  have  to  buy  an  outfit, Yor  I 
don’t  happen  to  have  any  top  boots  with  me.”  So  he  hur¬ 
ried  away,  and  after  visiting  several  establishments  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  getting  what  he  wanted. 

When  he  returned  to  the  tent  he  found  the  fair  eques¬ 
triennes  highly  elated  over  the  fact  that  he  was  to  act  as 
ring  master.  They  smiled  on  him,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  complimented  him  very  highly. 

“Look  out,  now,  ladies,”  lie  laughed.  “Don’t  turn  my 
head,  or  Fll  make  a  miserable  failure.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  help  you  out,”  they  laughed. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  returned.  “You  couldn’t  save  me 
if  the  rnob  undertook  to  throw  me  out  as  a  fake;  so  I  must 
depend  upon  every  one  of  you  to  go  through  your  several 
parts  with  your  very  best  skill.  As  for  Terry  here,  I’m  go- 
j m,  t0  turn  hirn  loose  and  leave  all  the  fun-making  to  him.” 
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A  little  later  the  performance  opened  with  a  grand  entree 
of  the  entire  force  of  performers. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

IN  THE  RING. 

After  the  grand  entree,  special  acts  came  on  and  Fred, 
as  ring  master,  went  into  the  ring  and  made  the  usual  an¬ 
nouncement.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  Terry,  as 
clown,  came  prancing  in,  leaping  and  jumping  about  at 
one  moment,  waltzing  the  next,  as  if  holding  a  girl  in  his 
arms,  then  tumbled,  had  a  fall,  scrambled  to  his  feet  again 
and  finally  made  his  appearance  in  the  ring  by  running  up 
against  Fred  and  almost  upsetting  him.  He  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  ring  master  and  began  making  all  sorts  of  apolo¬ 
gies.  The  latter  scolded  him  severely  and  he  humbled 
himself  so  much  as  to  fall  down  on  the  ground,  roll  over  and 
hold  up  his  feet  and  hands.  The  ring  master  turned  away, 
as  if  disgusted,  whereupon  Teddy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  around  the  ring  with  his  thumbs  against  his  nose, 
his  four  fingers  dancing  a  jig. 

Of  course  the  crowd  was  tickled,  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
custom  of  all  audiences  in  a  circus  to  laugh  at  every  antic 
of  the  clown,  whether  or  not  it  was  in  the  least  bit  funny. 

One  of  the  girls  came  tripping  out  to  the  ring,  where  her 
horse  was  waiting  for  her,  and  the  attendant  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  horse  attempted  to  assist  her  to  mount  by  holding 
out  his  right  hand  for  her  to  place  her  foot  in  it.  Before 
he  got  the  foot  the  clown  seized  him,  slung  him  at  least  ten 
feet  awajr,  held  his  hand  out  to  the  fair  equestrienne,  who 
placed  her  foot  in  it  and  he  deftly  lifted  her  to  the  horse’s 
back.  He  turned  to  the  audience,  looked  wise  and  deliber¬ 
ately  kissed  his  hand.  The  crowd  laughed  and  he  sang  out : 

“Say,  you  fellows !  There’s  about  a  hundred  of  you  that 
would  pay  ten  dollars  apiece  for  the  honor  of  holding  that 
little  foot  in  your  hand;  but  of  course  you  can’t  get  the 
chance.  But  rather  than  let  you  go  away  disappointed.  I'll 
let  the  crowd  of  you  kiss  my  hand  for  a  dollar  a  smack.” 

The  crowd  laughed  and  the  ring  master  cracked  his  whip 
at  him. 

“Keep  quiet,  there  you  fool !  This  is  no  bargain  counter.” 

Terry  gave  a  leap  as  though  the  lash  had  cut  him,  rubbed 
his  thigh  and  gave  a  ludicrous  grimace  and  retorted : 

“That’s  all  right.  Master.  The  ladies  may  not  think  it’s 
a  bargain;  but  you  can  bet  the  men  do.  Here’s  a  chance 
for  me  to  make  a  fortune  and,  as  usual,  you  break  it  up.” 

Another  crack  of  the  whip  made  him  jump  and  the  horse 
started  around  the  ring.  Terry  followed  behind  the  ring 
master,  throwing  kisses  at  the  fair  equestrienne,  and  when 
she  suddenly  turned  a  somersault  on  the  padded  back  of  the 
horse  he  deliberately  turned  a  handspring  and  kept  up  a 
series  of  funny  antics,  keeping  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Then  came  hoops  covered  with  paper  for  the  rider  to  leap 
through ;  and  as  fast  as  she  went  through  them  they  were- 
dropped  down  in  the  sawdust  and  Terry  picked  them  up. 
He  took  one  and  went  through  a  scries  of  contortions,  leap¬ 
ing  through  the  hoop  as  he  whirled  it  in  the  manner  of  lit- 
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tie  girls  jumping  the  rope.  He  went  prancing  back  and 
forth  that  way,  until  the  hoop  suddenly  caught  over  Fred’s 
neck,  and  a  struggle  ensued  that  rolled  them  botli  in  the 
sawdust.  The  ring  master  pretended  to  be  angry  and 
cracked  the  whip  at  the  clown  furiously,  until  he  dashed 
over  the  ring,  rubbing  himself  from  head  to  feet,  and  sat 
down  between  a  couple  of  old  ladies,  as  if  seeking  protection 
at  their  hands.  One  of  them  laughed  heartily,  but  the  other 
one  rose  to  her  feet  and  whacked  him  over  the  head  with 
her  umbrella.  With  a  yell  that  nearly  split  the  top  of  the 
huge  canvas,  he  went  bounding  back  into  the  ring  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  climb  the  center  pole.  He  was  gradually  monop¬ 
olizing  the  whole  show,  for  the  audience  screamed  with 
laughter,  until  Fred  had  to  go  to  him  and  whisper : 

“Thunder !  Terry,  hold  vourself  in  a  bit.'’ 

“All  right,”  he  replied,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  was 
very  demure  and  orderly. 

After  the  young  equestrienne’s  performance,  other  riders 
were  presented,  male  and  female.  Terry  kept  up  the  fun 
all  the  way  through;  when  the  acrobats  came  in,  where  all 
the  male  performers  went  through  a  series  of  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,  the  clown’s  attempt  to  imitate  them  was  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  funny.  He  invariably  upset  some  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  He  cracked  jokes  at  their  expense,  fired  off  funny 
gags,  propounded  conundrums  to  the  ring  master,  and  at 
last  asked  the  latter  if  he  could  stand  on  his  head. 

“Of  course  I  can,”  was  the  reply;  “but  that’s  an  unnat¬ 
ural  position.  It’s  a  man’s  business  to  keep  on  his  feet.” 

“Well,”  retorted  the  clown,  “I’ve  seen  you  when  you 
couldn’t  do  that.  You  seemed  to  be  topheavy,  when  your 
head  wanted  to  take  the  place  of  your  feet.” 

Of  course  the  ring  master  lashed  him  with  the  whip  and 
he  dodged  out  of  the  way,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
small  boy. 

By  and  by  Mamselle  Marie  came  in  to  ride  her  famous 
horse  bare-back.  There  was  a  certain  dude  in  the  crowd 
who  had  three  times  thrown  her  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers,  and  each  time  there  was  a  note  in  it.  Of  course  when 
she  received  the  bouquet,  which  was  invariably  picked  up 
and  handed  to  her,  she  bowed  and  smiled,  kissed  her  hand  at 
the  audience,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  note  until  she  had 
returned  to  the  dressing  room.  He  was  .a  persistent  ad¬ 
mirer  and  had  sought  in  vain  for  an  introduction  to  her. 
One  of  the  equestriennes  had  posted  Terry  about  it  and  told 
him  that  he  invariably  signed  the  name  “Charlie”  to  the 
note  concealed  in  the  bouquet.  When  he  fired  the  bouquet 
again  the  clown  hurried  forward,  picked  it  up,  smiled  and 
bowed  to  the  dude,  as  though  he  accepted  it  for  himself.  As 
he  held  it  to  his  nose  he  espied  the  note,  pulled  it  out,  looked 
at  it,  read  it,  stuck  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  like  a  bashful 
child,  and  gazed  at  him  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Then 
he  read  it  again  and  went  through  all  sorts  of  antics,  finally 
elapsing  the  bouquet  to  his  heart,  rolling  his  eyes  up,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  wailed  out : 

“Oh,  Charlie!” 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  scene  of  hilarity  that  ensued. 
Hundreds  of  the  audience  knew  who  Charlie  was.  He 
crawled  under  the  seats  and  made  his  way  out  under  the 
canvas  in  the  rear,  while  thousands  of  spectators  went  al¬ 
most  into  convulsions. 


As  he  disappeared  the  clown  called  out  to  him: 

“Sorry  I  can’t  be  there,  Charlie.” 

The  hilarity  that  followed  almost  broke  up  the  perform¬ 
ance.  It  was  difficult  for  the  ring  master  himself  to  keep 
a  straight  face.  He  cracked  his  whip  furiously  at  the  clown 
a  half  dozen  times,  and  at  each  crack  the  latter  rubbed  him¬ 
self  all  over  and  finallv  roared  out: 

V 

“Massa,  if  you  won’t  hit  me  any  more  I’ll  go  meet  Char¬ 
lie.” 

That  was  another  hit.  They  came  in  rapid  succession, 
until  the  proprietor  was  almost  tempted  to  let  him  have  the 
whole  show.  Fred,  however,  again  quieted  him  and  it  went 
on.  When  the  performance  was  over  the  proprietor,  who 
was  in  the  dressing  room,  grasped  both  Fred  and  Terry  by 
the  hand  and  showered  compliments  upon  them  for  their 
splendid  work. 

“Say,  Olcott,”  he  said  to  Terry,  “you  came  very  near  be¬ 
ing  the  whole  show.  I  never  before  saw  an  audience  so 
pleased.  I  don’t  know,  though,  but  what  you  have  a  fight 
on  your  hands  with  Mamselle  Marie,  for  appropriating  her 
bouquet.” 

“What  in  thunder  does  she  want  of  a  bouquet?  She’s 
one  herself.” 

The  sprightly  little  woman  was  in  her  private  dressing 
room,  but  she  overheard  the  remark  and  it  instantly  dis- 
pelled  any  resentment  she  might  have  felt  at  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  on  her.  She  prided  herself  on  making 
mashes  wherever  she  performed,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
that  she  ever  had  one  squelched  by  the  clown.  When  she 
came  out  Terry  presented  her  the  bouquet,  with  the  note  in 
the  center  of  it.  She  took  the  bouquet  and  read  the  note, 
which  was  simply  filled  with  expressions  of  admiration  of 
her  beauty  and  was  altogether  harmless  in  itself. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ve  hurt  his  feelings,”  she  remarked  to 
Terry. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  if  I  haven’t  hurt  yours,  Mamselle. 
If  you  say  that  I  have  I'll  go  right  out  and  hang  myself.” 

“No,  don’t  hang  yourself;  but  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
play  me  such  a  trick  again.  Let  me  have  the  flowers  and 
all  the  notes.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed.  “I’ll  see  that  you  get  them; 
but  I’ll  have  fun  with  the  dude  all  the  same.” 

The  effect  of  Terry’s  antics  in  the  ring  was  the  greatest 
jam  at  the  evening  performance  ever  seen  under  that  tent. 
rI  hey  poured  in  by  thousands,  and  Bobinson  calculated  that 
he  was  anywhere  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in.  The  side  show  didn’t  seem  to  have  lost  anv  patron¬ 
age  on  account  of  Fred  and  Terry’s  absence  from  the  per¬ 
formance  in  there;  but  they  were  apprehensive  that  it  would 
suffer  if  their  absence  extended  into  several  days. 

“  I  hat  s  all  right,”  said  Bobinson,  when  Fred  spoke  to 
him  about  it.  “You  won’t  lose  a  dollar.  I’ll  see  to  that.” 

11  Terry  was  funny  at  the  first  performance  in  his  role 
as  a  clown,  he  was  much  more  so  in  the  second  one.  His 
grotesque  antics  and  funny  speeches  would  have  made  a 
tombstone  laugh,  lie  was  quick  to  catch  every  occurrence 
in  or  out  of  the  ring,  and  his  funny  comments  told  the  vast 
audience  that  his  wit  was  not  premeditated  but  spontaneous, 
and  what  astonished  them  more  than  anything  else  was  that 
he  repeated  nothing  in  th<^ evening  that  he  had  uttered  in 
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; he  afternoon.  The  truth  is  he  was  not  loaded  up  with  the 
old  traditional  ring  jokes,  but  he  fired  off  innumerable  ones 
that  had  never  been  heard  under  a  circus  tent  before.  While 
they  were  excruciatingly  funny,  they  were  clean  and  harm¬ 
less,  and  his  local  gags  amused  the  victims  about  as  well  as 
the  others. 

An  incident  happened,  however,  during  the  evening  that 

revealed  to  the  audience  that  he  had  a  serious  side  to  him  as 

well  as  a  funnv  one.  It  was  while  Mamselle  Marie  was 
«/ 

dashing  around  the  ring  on  her  bare-backed  steed.  Her 
great  beauty,  youth  and  winning  smiles  had  attracted  a 
host  of  admirers.  The  young  dude,  Charlie,  who  had 
been  so  terribly  roasted  in  the  afternoon,  failed  to  show 
up  at  the  second  performance,  but  others  were  there 
to  take  his  place.  The  most  conspicuous  among  them 
was  a  rather  stalwart,  fine-looking  man,  sitting  close 
to  the  ring.  He  made  strenuous  efforts  to  attract  her  at¬ 
tention  from  the  time  she  entered  the  ring  till  she  left  it. 
He  leered  at  her  and  each  time  her  horse  passed  in  front  of 
him  he  would  call  out  to  her  just  loud  enough  for  her  and 

those  in  his  immediate  vicinitv  to  hear  it.  Of  course,  like 

%/ 

all  circus  equestriennes,  she  bowed  and  smiled  to  everybody 
as  she  careered  around  the  ring.  He  became  more  and 
more  demonstrative,  and  at  last  began  to  pelt  her  with  roses 
from  a  huge  bouquet  each  time  she  passed  him,  until  at  last, 
as  the  spirited  steed  came  dashing  around  he  hurled  his 
bouquet  in  such  a  way  that  it  struck  the  horse  in  the  flank 
with  such  force  as  to  frighten  him.  He  kicked  high,  send¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  rider  headloug  toward  the  ground.  Fred 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  while  the  clown  sprang  forward  and 
gave  the  fellow  a  stunning  blow  in  the  face. 

The  incident  startled  the  entire  audience,  and  their  at¬ 
tention  was  divided  between  the  clown  and  the  dude  and 
Fred  and  the  girl.  The  dude  had  evidently  been  drinking, 
and,  being  a  stalwart  fellow,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  struck 
back  at  the  clown.  Terry  went  for  him  hammer  and  tongs 
and,  being  a  master  of  the  art  of  self-defence,  pounded  him 
furiously,  but  got  some  of  the  paint  knocked  off  of  his  face, 
while  a  part  of  his  grotesque  dress  was  torn.  Of  course  a 
half  dozen  or  more  of  the  ring  attendants  dashed  forward  to 
the  clown’s  assistance  and  roughly  hustled  the  dude  out  of 
the  tent. 

In  the  meantime  Fred,  on  catching  Mamselle  Marie  in 
his  arms,  dropped  to  the  ground  on  his  knees,  pushed  down 
bv  the  force  of  her  fall,  but  he  landed  her  on  her  feet  un¬ 
harmed. 

“Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  “you  saved  me  from  a  bad  fall !” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I’m  very  glad  vou  are  not  hurt.  Let  me 
assist  you  upon  your  horse  again and  he  led  her  across  the 
ring  to  the  other  side,  where  an  attendant  was  holding  the 
steed.  There  she  placed  her  foot  in  his  hand  and  was  grace¬ 
fully  lifted  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  again  she  went 
careering  around  the  ring,  while  the  clown,  having  licked 
his  man,  went  stalking  about  like  a  gamecock,  holding  his 
nose  high  in  the  air,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  en¬ 
tire  audience. 

Suddenly  he  clapped  both  hands  several  times  against  his 
thighs,  as  if  imitating  a  cock  flapping  his  wings,  and  im¬ 
mediately  let  out  a  loud,  clear  cock-a-doodle-doo,  and  again 
"V*  crowd  screamed  and  yelled  at  both  his  pluck  and  humor. 


He  made  no  mention  of  the  incident,  as  he  was  not  given 
to  bragging  in  the  least,  notwithstanding  he  could  have 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  applause  by  doing  so. 

The  scene  changed  and  other  performers  came  into  the 
ring,  but  still  the  clown  kept  up  the  hilarity.  As  ring 
master  Fred  acquittted  himself  superbly.  When  it  came 
time  for  him  to  announce  Monsieur  Conneau  as  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world,  the  modern  Samson,  he  did  it 
in  such  a  neat  little  speech  that  the  Frenchman  was  heard 
to  exclaim: 

“By  Gar!  He  is  one  shentleman;”  and  he  went  through 
his  wonderful  performance  with  more  energy,  if  possible, 
than  ever  before. 

When  he  made  his  bow  and  retired,  leaving  the  great 
cannon  balls  with  which  he  had  performed  lying  in  the  ring 
to  be  removed  by  attendants,  the  clown  went  forward  to 
pick  up  one  of  them,  and,  after  making  a  vain  effort  to  do 
so,  went  through  all  the  motions  of  a  man  whose  back  was 
broken  by  attempting  to  lift  too  great  a  weight,  and  kept 
it  up  until  the  crack  of  the  ring  master’s  whip  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

When  another  one  of  the  equestriennes  came  into  the  ring 
the  clown  pretended  to  be  at  first  very  much  shocked  at  her 
scanty  attire,  as  she  was  wearing  the  traditional  short  skirt 
of  all  female  circus  riders.  He  held  both  hands  before  his 
face  and  peered  at  her  through  his  fingers.  Then  he  hid 
behind  the  center  pole  and  peeked  at  her  as  she  dashed 
around  the  sawdust  ring,  occasionally  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  though  his  modesty  was  greatly  shocked. 

“Get  out  of  that !”  cried  the  ring  master,  lashing  him 
with  his  whip. 

He  jumped  away,  but  immediately  went  back,  only  to  be 
driven  away  again  by  the  merciless  whip.  Finally  he  lay 
down  flat  of'his  back  on  the  sawdust  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  sugar-loaf  hat.  It  seemed  to  break  up  the  entire 
audience,  and  he  lay  there  perfectly  still  until  she  left  the 
ring.  Then  in  a  cautious  way  he  removed  the  hat  and 
peered  around,  as  though  really  uneasy ;  but  when  he  found 
she  was  gone,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  looked  toward  the  dress¬ 
ing  room  entrance  for  a  minute  or  so  and  shook  his  head,  as 
though  he  disapproved  all  such  exhibitions.  It  was  such  a 
funny  bit  of  pantomime  that  the  entire  audience  was  cap¬ 
tured,  and  it  was  by  such  funny  business,  which  he  devel¬ 
oped  in  so  many  unexpected  wavs,  that  even  the  performers 
themselves  watched  him  continuously,  wondering  what  he 
would  do  or  say  next. 

When  the  performance  was  over  the  great  crowd  began 
slowly  to  disperse  and  rapidly  filled  up  the  tent  of  the  side 
show.  Terry  followed  them  in  there  and  joined  Sam  Innes 
on  the  little  stage,  and  before  they  began  any  of  their  work 
said  to  him : 

“Say,  pard,  this  is  the  same  crowd  that  we  had  in  the  big 
tent  and  they  are  the  queerest  lot  you  were  ever  up  against. 
You  couldn’t  make  them  smile  to  save  your  life.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  laugh  if  they  wanted  to.  T  thought  T  would 
run  in  here  and  tell  you  about  it  before  you  dropped  dead 
from  astonishment.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Sam,  “T’ve  got  a  coffin  ready  in  the 
back  room,  so  T’m  prepared  for  anything  that  turns  up.” 

Of  course  the  crowd  enjoyed  the  thing  and  soon  discov- 
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ered  that  the  two  clowns  were  well  matched.  In  fact,  Sam 
was  the  better  of  the  two. 

They  could  easily  have  been  the  whole  show  without  the 
least  objection  being  made,  but  they  gave  way  to  Frank  and 
Nellie  and  the  nightingale  scene.  Then  Sam’s  juggling  fol¬ 
lowed  and  Fred’s  ventriloquism  filled  up  another  gap,  after 
which  the  burlesque  prize  fight  between  the  two  .clowns 
wound  it  up. 

They  had  but  one  more  day  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  the 
next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  called  at  the  hotel,  where  the 
ring  master  and  two  clowns  were  confined  to  their  rooms. 

“See  here,  Olcott,”  said  Halsey,  when  he  entered  his 
room,  “Mr.  Robinson  tells  me  that  you  have  utterly  ruined 
me  as  a  clown,  and  that  were  I  to  go  into  the  ring  again 
here  after  your  performance  I  would  be  mobbed  by  the 
crowd.” 

“Oh,  don't  you  understand  that  ?”  laughed  Terry.  “He 
is  trying  to  force  you  to  get  up  out  of  that  bed  and  earn  your 
salary.” 

“What  difference  does  that  make  to  you?”  Halsey  asked. 
“He’s  paying  you  the  salary  all  the  same.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  man,”  replied  Terry.  “He  isn’t  pay¬ 
ing  me  a  cent.” 

“The  deuce  he  isn’t !  How  is  that  ?” 

“Why,  I’m  simply  holding  your  place  for  you ;  and  if  he 
docks  you  for  lost  time  I’ll  make  him  pay  me  a  hundred 
dollars  a  night.” 

“Look  here,  young  man,  are  you  working  in  any  of  your 
funny  business  on  me?”  Halsey  asked,  suddenly  becoming 
very  serious. 

“No:  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  wouldn’t  be  funny  with  a  sick 
man,  particularly  when  he  has  such  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  his  shoulders  as  you  have.” 

“What  are  you  giving  me  now?  What’s  tlie  responsibil¬ 
ity  you  are  speaking  of  ?’’ 

“Why  your  long  career  of  wickedness  in  firing  off  the 
same  old  jokes,  two  thousand  years  old,  every  time  you  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ring,  making  people  tired  and  yet  forcing  them 
to  laugh  simply  because  a  clown  got  ’em  off.” 

“All  right;  that’s  cne  on  me,”  smiled  Halsey.  “I  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge.  I’m  glad  this  is  the  last  day  in  this 
city,  for  I  wouldn’t  dare  appear  in  the  ring  again  before  the 
same  audience  that  you’ve  been  catering  to.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’ll  hold  up  your  end 
for  you  until  you  feel  able  to  take  hold  again.  How  do  you 
feel,  anyway?” 

“Oh,  I’m  pulling  myself  together  gradually.  Dempsey 
was  worse  hurt  than  T.  We  both  ate  lobster  salad,  took  ice 
cream  on  top  of  it,  and  the  combination  came  very  near  plac¬ 
ing  a  halo  on  our  heads  and  setting  us  on  a  bank  of  clouds 
with  harps  in  our  hands.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  a.  pair  of  wings  for  each  of 
you.  I  know  the  old  picture,  and  it’s  always  a  lovely  one ; 
but  all  the  same,  when  you  die  I  suspect  you  will  be  buried 
six  feet  under  ground  with  a  bed  of  daisies  growing  above; 
but  T  hope  that  will  be  long  years  in  coming.” 

From  Halsey’s  room  they  went  to  Dempsey’s,  the  second 
clown.  There  they  bad  some  fun  with  him,  but  he  was  a 
little  too  sick  to  appreciate  it. 

The  ring  master,  however,  they  found  sitting  in  a  rock¬ 


ing  chair  reading  a  paper.  He  was  recovering  pretty  fast 
from  his  indisposition,  and  congratulated  Fred  on  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  ring  master,  as  he  did  Terry  also  upon  his  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  ring. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  STROKE  OF  LIGHTNING  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

From  St.  Paul  the  circus  and  the  side  show  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  they  were  billed  to  perform  for  two  weeks,  after 
which  they  were  to  go  to  Milwaukee.  On  the  special  train  * 
that  conveyed  the  great  combination  from  place  to  place 
Mamselle  Marie  invited  Fred  to  sit  by  her  side,  in  the  car 
set  apart  for  the  performers.  Of  course  he  did  so,  while 
Terry  and  Sam  occupied  seats  with  the  other  girls,  and  they 
had  fun  all  the  way  during  the  trip. 

Marie  was  the  beauty  of  the  equestriennes,  and  it  was 
plain  to  all  of  them  that  she  was  quite  in  love  with  the  young 
ring  master.  She  insisted  that  he  had  saved  her  life;  that 
had  he  not  caught  her  at  the  time  she  was  thrown  from  her 
horse  she  would  have  fallen  on  her  head  and  undoubtedly 
broken  her  neck. 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “any  other  man  in  the  company 
would  have  done  just  what  I  did,  for  surely  no  one  would 
stand  by  and  see  a  pretty  girl  like  you  fall  and  break  her 
neck  without  reaching  out  an  arm  to  catch  her.  Every  one . 
of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  even  when  you  were 
not  falling.  I’m  sure  nothing  would  suit  me  better  every 
hour  in  the  day  than  to  catch  you  in  my  arms,  and  if  you 
didn’t  kick  about  it  I’d  hold  }tou  there  and  trot  you  on  mv 
knee.” 

“Oh,  yes,  and  I  guess  you’d  treat  any  other  girl  that  way,” 
she  retorted.  “You’re  just  like  all  other  men.” 

Oh,  come  now  he  laughed.  “Men  have  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  as  well  as  you  girls.  Kissing  goes  by  favor,  you 
know.  .You’d  very  willingly  kiss  one  fellow  and  scratch 
another  one’s  face.  I’ve  seen  some  mighty  good  girls  whom 
I  wouldn’t  kiss  unless  I  was  blindfolded/’ 

Well,  I  must  be  one  of  them,”  she  laughed,  “for  you’ve 
never  kissed  me.” 

.  •  \  X  Ji 

Oreat  Scott,  Fred  !”  laughed  Terry  from  across  the  aisle, 

“if  you  don’t  kiss  her  I’ll  punch  your  head.” 

Fred  turned,  looked  at  her  and  said  : 

Mamselle,  I  saved  you  from  a  fall.  Now,  I  appeal  to 
you  to  return  the  favor  by  saving  mv  head  from  being  1 
punched ;  and  with  that  he  threw  his  left  arm  around  her 
neck,  drew  her  up  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  puckered  up  her  pretty  lips  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  one,  and  she  got  it  ;  and  if  there  are  any  boy  readers  of 
this  story,  of  Fred’s  age,  who  wouldn’t  have  done  as  he  did 
undei  the  same  circumstances,  the  author  expresses  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  kick  him,  as  one  who  has  not  been  built  up 
right. 

“Thank  you,  Mamselle,”  he  said,  as  he  released  her.  “I 
guess  my  head  is  safe.” 

“How  about  your  heart,  Fred?”  Sam  Times  asked. 
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Fred  placed  his  hand  over  his  heart,  was  silent  for  nearly 
a  minute  and  finally  answered : 

“It's  fluttering  like  a  bird  in  a  cage.” 

“Just  as  I  expected,"  laughed  Sam.  “A  few  more 
smacks  like  that  will  finish  you." 

“Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Marie,  “haven't  I  finished  him  yet? 
I  really  don't  believe  he  has  any  heart and  she  placed  her 
hand  on  his  left  breast  and  held  it  there  for  nearly  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Of  course  the  performers  of  both  sexes  were  highly 
amused.  , 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  one  of  the  girls,  “talk  love  to  her  just 
as  Mr.  Gale  does  to  his  wife  in  that  nightingale  scene.” 

Fred  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head. 

“Look  out  there,  Fred!”  cautioned  Terry:  “if  you  make 
all  the  declarations  of  love  to  her  in  that  scene,  before  all 
these  witnesses,  she’ll  have  a  dead  sure  case  against  you  in 
a  breach  of  promise  suit.” 

“Great  Scott !”  gasped  Fred,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
running  up  to  the  further  end  of  the  ear,  where  Robinson 
and  his  wife  were  sitting,  and  asked  for  protection. 

Of  course  they  all  roared,  except  Monsieur  Conneau,  who 
declared  in  his  broken  English  that  Mamselle  had  been 
grossly  insulted.  The  little  beauty,  however,  to  show  that 
she  enjoyed  the  fun,  followed  him,  caught  him  by  the  ear 
and  led  him  back  to  the  seat,  where  she  leaned  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  looked  unutterable  things  at  him. 

“Terry,  Terrv.”  he  called  to  his  old  chum,  “for  Heaven’s 
sake,  save  me !”  • 

“I’m  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  help  myself,”  laughed 
Terry,  who  was  sitting  alongside  of  one  of  the  girls.  “I 
think  we’d  both  better  make  a  break  and  leave  the  car.” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  abofft  me,”  said  his  companion,  “I’m 
not  stuck  on  you  one  bit.” 

The  next  moment  Terry  struck  up  the  grand  old  chorus, 
“Glory  Hallelujah  !”  in  which  thS  whole  car  joined  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  circus  all  the  way  to  the 
Windy  City,  and  none  enjoyed  the  fun  more  than  Robinson 
and  his  wife,  both  elderly  people.  The  circus  proprietor 
declared  they  were  the  greatest  fun-makers  he  had  ever 
seen. 

When  they  reached  the  city  they  found  that  the  hotel 
where  the  advance  agent  had  secured  quarters  for  them  had 
burned  down  the  night  before,  and  Robinson  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do,  as  the  agent  generally  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reduced  rates  for  the  company.  The  tentmen  ate 
and  slept  under  a  tent  provided  for  them,  the  proprietor 
furnishing  the  rations. 

“Mr.  Robinson,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  and  I  were  once  here 
with  our  company  of  Thespians,  and  we  spent  two  months 
at  a  hotel  where  we  had  all  the  comforts  desired,  without 
any  style,  and  at  very  fair  rates.  The  proprietor  and  my¬ 
self  became  warm  friends,  and  I  guess  we  are  so  yet.  Come 
with  me,  and  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t  make  satisfactory  terms 
with  him.” 

“All  right,”  said  Robinson,  “let’s  lose  no  time  about  it.” 

They  entered  a  carriage  and  were  driven  rapidly  to  the 
hotel  mentioned,  where  the  proprietor  gave  Fred  a  hearty 
welcome.  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  promptly  made 
and  the  proprietor  felt  exceedingly  grateful  to  Fred  for 
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bringing  the  performers,  nearly  thirty  in  all,  to  him.  Rob¬ 
inson  telephoned  to  the  station  where  the  others  were  wait¬ 
ing,  and  Terry  piloted  them  to  the  hotel,  where  he,  Gale, 
Nellie  and  Sam,  with  Dick  and  Joe  Jencks,  were  welcomed 
by  everybody  from  the  proprietor  down  to  the  hall  boy. 

“Now,  Fearnot,”  said  the  proprietor,  “if  you  want  any¬ 
thing,  call  for  it.” 

Robinson  was  quite  pleased  at  the  respect  shown  Fred  by 
the  proprietor  and  his  clerk,  and  felt  at  home  with  them. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  regular  guests  of  the 
house,  who  had  been  there  for  years,  “how  is  it  that  you’re 
in  the  circus  business  ?” 

“I  hardly  know  myself,”  he  laughed.  “Circumstances  got 
us  into  it;  but  really  we  don’t  belong  to  the  circus  at  all. 
We  simply  have  a  side  show,  where  we  have  nothing  that 
looks  like  a  circus  except  two  clowns.  We  perform  on  a 
stage  arid  not  in  a  ring.  We  are  having  no  end  of  fun  and 
making  it  pay.  How  long  we’ll  continue  in  it,  none  of  us 
knows.” 

“How  many  of  the  ladies  of  your  theatrical  company  are 
with  you  ?”  the  guest  asked. 

“O11I37  one ;  that’s  Mrs.  Gale.  The  others  are  in  New 
York”  " 

“What’s  become  of  Miss  Olc-ott,  who  was  abducted  when 
she  was  here  with  yon  last  }’ear?” 

“Oh,  she’s  at  home  with  her  parents.  Her  brother  is 
with  us  here.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  seen  him,  and  he’s  the  same  jolly,  plucky  fel¬ 
low  he  always  was.  Do  all  the  other  ladies  here  with  you 
belong  to  the  circus  ?” 

“Yes,  they’re  all  performers,  except  Mrs.  Robinson,  the 
proprietor’s  wife.” 

“1’s  it  a  good  show  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply ;  “one  of  the  best  in  America.  There 
isn’t  a  single  fake  connected  with  it.  Every  performer  is 
an  artist  and  they  do  some  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  ever 
seen  in  the  sawdiist  ring.  They  have  two  clowns,  but  they 
are  both  sick  and  Terry  is  doing  their  work  in  the  ring  him¬ 
self.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  the  guest.  “Olcott  acting  as  a 
clown !” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  am  temporarily  ring  master, 
and  at  every  performance  I  have  to  stop  Terry  to  prevent 
him  from  being  the  whole  show.” 

“Well,  well,  well !  I  wouldn’t  miss  that  thing  to-night  for 
a  hundred  dollars !” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to.  Make  sure  that  your 
buttons  a^e  sewed  on  strong,  or  you’ll  find  the  trousers  slip¬ 
ping  off  of  you ;  but  you  don’t  want  to  miss  the  side  show 
when  you  come  out  of  the  main  one,  for  you’ll  find  Sam 
Innes  the  greatest  fun-maker  on  earth.” 

Like  all  circuses  in  the  great  cities,  a  vast  crowd  attended 
the  opening  performance,  made  up  of  people  from  every 
walk  of  life.  The  side  show  gave  no  performance  until 
after  the  show  in  the  main  circus  was  over  with,  but  the 
usual  number  of  circulars  had  been  distributed,  so  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  knew  pretty  well  what  was  to  be  seen  in  there. 
They  recognized  at  once  that  it  was  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  usual  side  show;  not  made  up  of  fake  monstrosi¬ 
ties  with  unheard  of  histories,  but  a  regular  performance. 
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w? h i c*l  1  t he  circulars  described  as  being  equal  to  the  best  seen 
anywhere  under  roof  or  canvas. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  still  keeping  up  their  performance 
in  the  sawdust  ring,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  ring  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  two  clowns.  Both  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  credit,  and  Fred’s  splendid  eulogies  as  he  announced 
the  performers  were  really  eloquent  little  orations.  His 
clear,  ringing  voice  was  heard  by  every  one  in  the  vast 
crowd.  As  for  Terry,  he  was  excruciatingly  funny,  and  his 
aptitude  in  seizing  upon  every  little  incident  that  happened 
to  make  fun  out  of  it  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Not  a  single  old  traditional  joke  did  they  hear.  His 
puns,  conundrums  and  local  hits  were  all  new.  A  couple  of 
seats  broke  down  in  the  audience,  where  a  hundred  or  so  of 
colored  people  were  sitting.  The  crash  created  quite  a  little 
excitement  at  first,  but  the  circus  people  quickly  rearranged 
the  seats,  and  while  they  were  doing  so  the  clown  sang  out 
to  the  audience : 

“We’ve  all  heard  of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  it  got  us  all  into 
trouble.  That  was  the  fall  of  Ham;  but  we  don’t  know 
what  the  trouble  will  be  that  comes  from  it.  Adam’s  fall 
emptied  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  hope  that  Ham’s  fall  won’t 
empty  this  tent.  I’m  very  fond  of  Ham.  I  hope  that  none 
6f  them  is  hurt.” 

His  allusions  of  course  raised  a  great  laugh,  which  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ham  enjoyed  as  much  as  the  children 
of  Adam  did. 

The  performance  over  in  the  ring,  the  side  show  was 
quickly  jammed  full  of  people,  and  there  Fred,  after  chang¬ 
ing  his  uniform  as  ring  master,  appeared  to  assist  Frank 
and  Sam  in  their  work  there.  His  splendid  ventriloquism, 
both  alone  and  in  connection  with  the  love  scene,  as  played 
by  Frank  and  Nellie,  captured  the  crowd.  Of  course  Sam 
and  Terry  kept  up  their  reputation  as  fun-makers  to  the 
end,  and  the  papers  the  next  day,  while  highly  praising  the 
performance  in  the  ring,  declared  that  the  little  side  show 
was  the  best  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  They  declared  it  clean 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  mothers  need  not  fear  to 
take  their  little  ones  to  see  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
next  day  the  side  show  was  crowded  with  mothers,  nurse 
girls  and  a  great  flock  of  little  children.  Of  course  Fred 
and  Terry  were  not  in  there,  on  account  of  having  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  ring,  neither  the  ring  master  nor  the  clowns 
being  well  enough  to  resume  their  work. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  very  heavy  black 
cloud  overspread  the  city  and  great  peals  of  thunder  por¬ 
tended  a  coming  storm.  The  audience  began  to  be  un¬ 
easy,  on  seeing  which  Fred,  as  ring  master,  stopped  Mam- 
sell’s  steed,  which  had  been  careering  around  the  ring,  and 
sang  out  in  clear  tones: 

“The  audience  will  please  accept  the  assurance  that  the 
canvas  is  water-proof,  and  they  need  not  have  any  fear  of 
leakage.  It  rains  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  and 
also  as  well  upon  the  best  as  the  poorest  shows  on  earth.” 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  keen  but  deaf¬ 
ening  clap  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
startled  every  one  in  the  vast  crowd.  The  lightning  struck 
the  centre  pole,  splitting  it  from  top  to  bottom, and  instantly 
the  odor  of  burning  sulphur  was  detected.  Fred  was  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  away  from  the  pole,  and  Terry  still  fur¬ 


ther.  The  horse  on  which  Mamselle  Marie  was  sitting  was, 
of  course,  at  the  edge  of  the  ring,  but  the  frightened  steed 
sprang  forward,  eyes  blazing  and  nostrils  distended,  and  in¬ 
stantly  became  unmanageable  by  his  fair  rider.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  she  slid  off  his  back,  landed  on  her  feet, 
fell  and  rolled  over  in  the  sawdust.  Every  man,  woman* 
and  child  in  the  vast  audience  became  suddenly  panic 
stricken.  Those  down  on  the  lower  seats  scrambled  over 
each  other  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  maddened  steed, 
fearing  he  would  leave  the  ring.  The  pole,  though  split 
from  top  to  bottom,  remained  in  position,  as  the  ropes  pulled 
it  from  all  sides,  holding  it  steady.  Yet  the  majority  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  immense  canvas  roof  come  down  upon 
them.  Fred,  however,  had  but  one  idea  in  his  mind  at  the 
time,  and  that  was  to  secure  the  horse.  The  well-trained 
animal  kept  in  the  ring,  but  went  around  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Three  times  Fred  placed  himself  in  the  way  to  grab  the  bit, 
and  each  time  the  frightened  steed  threw  up  his  head  out 
of  his  reach.  The  ring  attendants  seemed  to  be  as  badly 
frightened  as  the  horse  himself,  and  not  one  of  them  made 
an  attempt  to  catch  him. 

Suddenly  Fred,  as  the  horse  threw  up  his  head,  leaped 
upwards  and  seized  the  bit.  Around  and  around  the  ring 
they  went,  Fred’s  heels  touching  the  ground  once  about 
twenty  feet  or  more,  but  he  held  on  with  that  tremendous 
grip  of  his  until  he  had  a  chance  to  fling  himself  astride  of 
the  horse’s  back.  The  animal  had  nothing  on  save  the  belt 
which  the  fair  rider  was  accustomed  to  seize  hold  of  when 
occasion  demanded  it.  Three  or  four  times  around  the  ring 
the  maddened  steed  ran,  and  twice  he  made  an  effort  to 
throw  his  rider.  Suddenly  Fred  turned  his  head  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  great  dressing  room,  and  the  well-trained 
animal  dashed  out  of  the  ring  and  went  plunging  into  the 
midst  of  the  other  horses  that  were  held  in  reserve  there,  each 
with  an  attendant  at  its  head.  He  stopped  there,  still 
greatly  frightened,  reared  high  upon  his  hind  feet  and  Fred 
slid  off,  still  holding  to  the  reins.  A  half  dozen  attendants 
sprang  forward,  secured  him  and  without  a  word  the  ring 
master  wheeled,  ran  back  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  where 
the  clown  was  supporting  the  demoralized  Mamselle  Marie. 

“All  right  !  All  right !”  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
a  dozen  times.  “Keep  your  seats !  Keep  your  seats !  You 
are  perfectly  safe !” 

By  that  time  the  roar  of  a  great  downpour  of  rain  on  the 
canvas  roof  sounded  as  if  the  storm  was  a  great  deal  heavier 
than  it  was.  The  vast  audience,  seeing  that  to  rush  out 
into  the  rain  was  worse  than  remaining  where  they  were, 
quietly  resumed  their  seats.  The  clown  lifted  his  sugar-loaf 
hat  from  his  head  and  held  it  over  that  of  the  young  girl, 
exclaiming : 

“Dont.  it  rain,  though!  This  is  the  only  umbrella  I 
have,  but  you  are  welcome  to  it.” 

1  he  crowd  laughed  and  both  confidence  and  quiet  wore  re¬ 
stored. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  cried  the  ring  master,  “the 
lightning  struck  the  center  pole  here,  as  you  see:  but  it  is  a 
comfort  lor  us  to  know  that  it  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place.” 

‘Mt  doesn’t  have  to,”  put  in  the  clown,  “for  one  strike  is 
en  Uj_,h.  I  knew  a  fellow  who  was  struck  by  lightning 
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once,  and  then  1  knew  him  no  more.  It  never  struck  him 
again,  because  there's  nothing  left  of  him  to  hit.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  lightning?”  asked  the  ring 
master. 

“Xot  a  blessed  thing,  Master,  and  I  don't  wish  to,  either. 
If  it  will  always  give  me  fair  notice  I’ll  get  as  far  away 
from  it  as  I  can and  with  that  he  tendered  his  arm  to  the 
girl,  and  his  proud  strut  as  he  escorted  her  out  of  the  ring 
back  to  the  dressing  room  threw  the  audience  into  convul¬ 
sions  of  laughter. 

It  was  a  thrilling  scene  and  expressions  of  admiration  for 
the  ring  master's  daring  act  in  seizing  and  controlling  the 
frightened  horse  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Suddenly  a  strong-lunged  man  in  the  audience  rose  to  his 
feet  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  ring  master.  The 
response  nearly  raised  the  roof  of  the  tent,  and  Fred  made 
his  bow  all  around  the  ring.  The  clown,  who  had  returned, 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  which  he  stuck  out  like  a 
pouter  pigeon,  and  assumed  a  heroic  attitude. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me?”  he  yelled.  “Where  are 
my  cheers?” 

Nearly  a  hundred  sprang  to  their  feet  and  called  for  three 
cheers  for  the  clown,  and  as  the  vast  audience  responded  he 
bowed  all  around  so  low  that  each  time  the  point  of  his 
sugar-loaf  hat  actually  touched  the  ground. 

Then  he  straightened  up,  balanced  the  hat  on  the  side  of 
his  head  and  strutted  past  the  ring  master  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  superiority  that  was  extremely  comical.  Fred  him¬ 
self  had  to  smile,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  he  cut  at  Terry 
with  his  whip  a  dozen  times,  which  the  clown  pretended  he 
neither  heard  nor  felt,  but  continued  his  magnificent  strut, 
as  though  he  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  both  the  master 
and  his  lash. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

# 

“HANDS  UP  V — FRED  AND  TERRY  LOSE  THEIR  WATCHES. 

When  the  performance  ended  that  afternoon  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  met  Fred  in  his  dressing  room,  grasped  his  hand,  con¬ 
gratulated  and  thanked  him  for  his  presence  of  mind  in  a 
momerA  of  supreme  danger. 

“Had  the  horse  left  the  ring,”  he  said,  “several  people 
might  have  been  killed  and  many  more  wounded.” 

“That’s  what  I  was  afraid  of,”  said  Fred.  “There  were 
a  great  many  children  down  near  the  ring,  all  round  on  the 
left  side,  and  had  he  bounded  over  among  them  the  result 
would  have  been  terrible.  And  if  the  pole  had  fallen  it 
would  have  been  an  awful  disaster.  It  is  simply  split;  but 
not  broken  in  two  anjwvhere,  so  it  will  stand  firmly  until 
you  can  procure  another  one.” 

“I  must  see  about  that,”  said  Robinson,  and  he  hurried 
out  into  the  ring,  where  his  superintendent  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  were  already  making  an  examination. 

In  the  meantime  the  performers  had  gathered  around 
Fred  and  Terry,  in  the  big  dressing  room,  congratulating 
them. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “this  is  all  very  nice  for  us; 
but  they  need  us  in  our  show.  Come  ahead ;”  and  he  led 


the  way  around  to  a  little  side  entrance,  through  which  they; 
made  their  way  into  the  side  show. 

There  Sam  was  holding  the  crowd  by  his  inimitable  wit 
and  humor  till  Frank  and  Nellie  were  ready  to  go  on. 
Nearly  all  the  circus  performers  had  followed  them  in  there 
and  they  stood  about  enjoying  the  fun,  not  being  able  to  find 
seats.  It  went  off  smoothly  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  i 
satisfied. 

As  the  crowd  were  trying  to  pass  out  Terry,  still  dressed 
in  his  clown’s  make-up,  espied  a  pickpocket  busy  at  work, 
cleaning  out  everybody  around  him.  He  sprang  at  him, 
caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  instantly  yelled : 

“Pickpocket !” 

The  next  moment  the  fellow’s  pal  dashed  at  the  clown  and 
dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  that  knocked  him  flat  on  his 
back.  The  next  moment  Sam  Innes  went  for  both  of  them. 
The  two  fellows  made  a  vain  effort  to  get  away,  but  the 
crowd  was  too  thickly  jammed  together  to  admit  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  their  midst,  so  they  were  forced  to  stand  and 
fight  in  self  defence.  Terry  was  knocked  out  completely, 
as  the  blow  landed  on  his  solar  plexus.  Fred,  however, 
took  his  place  and  rained  blow  after  blow  upon  the  nimble¬ 
fingered  rascal  till  he  went  down  in  a  heap.  It  didn’t  take 
Sam  long  to  finish  his  man,  for  he  was  all  over  the  fellow 
at  once.  His  style  of  fighting  was  quite  different  from 
Fred’s,  for  it  was  a  good  deal  like  a  tiger’s,  while  Fred  de¬ 
livered  his  blows  with  precision  and  skill,  which  made  them 
all  the  more  effective. 

“Hold  on,  gentlemen  !”  yelled  Fred  at  the  crowd.  “These 
fellows  have  been  into  your  pockets.  Find  out  what  your 
losses  are  and  claim  them  at  the  police  station.” 

Hearing  that  a  fight  was  going  on  inside,  two  policemen, 
who  were  handling  the  great  crowd  outside,  rushed  into  the 
tent  and  secured  the  two  pickpockets.  The  nippers  were 
placed  on  them  and  they  were  led  away  to  the  police  station, 
both  very  badly  battered  up. 

“Terry,  old  man,  are  you  hurt  ?”  Fred  asked,  when  they 
were  gone  and  very  few  of  the  spectators  were  left. 

“Fred,  it  was  the  worst  thump  I  ever  got  in  my  life,”  re¬ 
plied  Terry.  “He  had  a  fair  whack  at  me  when  I  was  at¬ 
tending  to  the  other  fellow  and  I  got  the  full  force  of  it 
and  went  down  like  a  log.  When  I  tried  to  get  up  I 
couldn’t.  I  felt  as  weak  as  a  kitten,  and  two  or  three  times 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  my  grip  and  faint.” 

“How  do  you  feel  now?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  feel  weak  all  over,  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck 
me.” 

“Well,  if  it’s  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  it,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  “I'll  tell  you  that  I  pummeled  that  fellow' 
almost  to  a  jelly,  and  I’ll  wager  that  he  can’t  see  out  of 
either  eye  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Good  !  Much  obliged  to  you  !  I  could  have  done  it  my¬ 
self  if  I’d  been  expecting  it,  but  he  caught  me  unawares.” 

“Well,  come  back  into  the  dressing  room,  wash  up,  change 
your  clothes  and  I’ll  help  you  back  to  the  hotel.” 

Sam  wrent  along  with  them  and  the  two  assisted  Terry 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  couple  of  sisters.  ‘.When  the 
paint  was  washed  off  of  his  face  he  wras  found  to  be  very 
pale. 

“He  gave  you  a  hard  one,  Terry,”  remarked  Sam. 
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“Well,  what  did  you  do  to  your  man,  Sam?”  Terry  asked. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  before  Sam  could 
answer,  “lie  came  near  making  hash  of  him. 

“He  didn't  cut  him,  did  he?”  Terry  asked. 

“No;  but  he  gave  him  a  frightful  pounding;  and  twice, 
when  the  fellow  fell,  I  saw  him  lift  him  to  his  feet  by  the 
coat  collar  and  give  him  two  or  three  more,  until  he  lay  as 
limp  as  a  wet  rag.  Did  you  see  him  picking  pockets  ?” 

“Yes,  and  he  was  doing  the  quickest  work  I  ever  saw  in 
my  . life.  In  less  than  one  minute  he  had  investigated  four 
pockets.  He  got  one  pocketbook  and  the  others  seemed  to 
have  nothing  but  small  change.  I  sprang  at  him  as  quick 
as  I  could,  and  when  I  grasped  him  he  was  standing  behind 
a  fellow,  investigating  both  pockets  at  one  time.” 

Sam  and  Fred  assisted  him  to  the  hotel  and  saw  him 
snugly  ensconced  in  his  bed  before  leaving  him.  He  was  all 
right  the  next  morning,  and  enjoyed  the  account  he  found 
in  the  newspaper,  which  told  how  the  two  had  been  pounded 
by  the  clowns. 

“Say,  Fred,”  he  laughed,  “they  don’t  give  you  any  credit 
at  all  for  smashing  him.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ll  letiyou  and  Sam  have  my  share 
of  it  to  pay  you  for  that  thump  you  got.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  take  another  thump  like  it  for  the  glory 
of  arresting  every  pickpocket  in  Chicago,”  returned  Terry. 

“See  here,”  said  Sam,  who  was  also  reading  a  paper, 
“they  give  you  glory  enough  about  catching  and  managing 
that  horse;"  and  he  read  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
scene. 

“That  reporter  is  a  good  one,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  fixed 
that  up  splendidly ;  but  he  lays  it  on  a  little  too  thick.” 

“1  don’t  think  so,”  said  Terry.  “I  saw  the  whole  thing ; 
but  1  couldn’t  help  you  any  because  Mamselle  Marie  was 
holding  on  to  me,  as  badly  frightened  as  the  horse  was.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Terry,  I  know  you,”  laughed  Fred. 
“You’re  not  the  chap  to  let  go  of  a  girl  to  chase  a  horse.” 

“Neither  are  you,”  Terry  retorted.  “You  didn’t  tackle 
the  horse  till  you  found  that  she  had  tackled  me ;  but  it’s 
all  right.  It’s  a  big  advertisement  for  the  circus.  But  I 
don’t  think  it  will  place  a  dollar  in  your  pocket  or  mine.” 

“Oh,  in  this  sort  of  business  reputation  is  money,”  ob¬ 
served  Sam. 

“\ery  true,”  assented  Terry,  “but  that  isn’t  professional. 
It  isn’t  set  down  in  the  bills  and  isn’t  likely  to  be  repeated 
again,  so  there’s  no  chance  for  either  of  us  to  get  an  increase 
of  salary  out  of  it.” 

W  Idle  they  were  talking  about  it,  Robinson  came  in  to  see 
how  Terry  was,  having  heard  that  he  had  been  hurt  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  arrest  a  couple  of  pickpockets. 

“Oh.  I’m  all  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’ll  be  in  the  ring 
again  this  afternoon,  if  he  wants  me.” 

“Can’t  do  without  you,”  said  Robinson.  “Halsey  has  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  and  will  go  in  to-night  with  you.  Dempsey 
thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to  appear  in  a  couple  of  davs 
more.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  have  some  fun  with  the  old  man,”  laughed 
Terrv. 

“Hold  up  there  now,”  said  Fred.  “Whatever  you  do, 
don’t  go  to  monkeying  with  him.  Make  all  the  fun  you  can 
for  the  audience,  but  don’t  turn  any  of  your  wit  on  him.” 


“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Robinson.  “Halsey  is  a  good 
one  and  good-natured  enough  to  take  everything  as  it 
comes.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  Terry  to  wound  his  feelings  at  all, 
for  he’s  a  good  fellow.  What’s  become  of  the  strong  man  ?” 

“Oh,  lie’s  at  the  hotel,  all  right.” 

“Well,  when  1  dashed  into  the  dressing  tent  with  the 
horse  he  seemed  to  be  the  worst  frightened  of  anybody  in 
there,  and  made  a  break  for  a  place  of  safety,  raised  the  can¬ 
vas  and  dashed  to  the  outside.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that  ?”  Robinson  asked. 

“Yes,  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  so  did  a  dozen  others.” 

“Well,  well !”  ejaculated  Robinson.  “The  fellow'  is  a 
eow'ard,  after  all.” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  put  in  Sam.  “He’s  brave  w'here  he 
thinks  his  strength  gives  him  the  advantage;  else  he  would 
have  challeneged  Fred  long  ago  for  the  trouble  he  first  had 
with  him.  He  found  out,  though,  that  as  a  fencer  Fred 
was  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  since  then  he’s  shown 
no  disposition  to  renew  the  trouble.” 

'The  next  day  being  Sunday  all  the  people  connected  with 
both  shows  took  a  good  rest.  They  slept  late,  none  of  the 
performers  rising  much  before  noon.  Fred,  Terry  and 
Sam,  with  Gale  and  Nellie,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  together,  reading  the  papers  and  talking  over  old 
times.  Nellie  had  letters  from  Flossie  and  Elsie,  parts  of 
which  she  read  to  the  others,  w'hich  the  writers  evidently 
wished  to  have  done.  Sam  had  received  one  also  from  the 
fair  Flossie,  but  not  a  line  of  it  w?ould  he  let  the  others  see 
or  read  aloud.  He  appeared  to  be  happy,  though,  and 
Terwy  asked : 

“Has  she  set  the  time  vet,  old  man  ?” 

“No,”  he  smiled.  “You  don’t  suppose  she’d  marry  a  cir¬ 
cus  man,  do  you  ?” 

“Thunder!  YWu’re  no  circus  man.  You  w’ere  never  in 
the  ring  in  vour  life.” 

“Glad  of  it,”  he  retorted.  “I’ve  managed  to  keep  from 
disgracing  myself  so  far,  but  yet  we  are  following  the  cir¬ 
cus  around  and  the  newspapers  all  speak  of  us  as  circus  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“You  are  right,  Sam,”  said  Nellie.  “I,  for  one,  wfish  we 
were  out  of  it.  We  are  making  money,  but  it’s  hard  work, 
and  no  matter  how  wrell  wre  may  behave,  circus  people  can 
get  no  standing  in  the  public  mind  from  a  social  standpoint. 
I  have  no  aspirations  in  that  direction,  but  still  I  would 
rather  be  before  the  footlights  a  thousand  times  than  once 
in  this  business,  because  it’s  all  hurly-burly,  rush  and  run, 
all  the  time.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  stay  in  it  always,”  remarked  Fred,  “and 
when  I  get  out  of  it,  I,  for  one,  will  stay  out  of  it.  As  for 
Sam  and  Terry,  though,  they  are  unquestionably  the  best 
clowns  ever  seen  in  the  ring,  and  if  thev  stay  in  it  they  can 
make  their  fortunes  quicker  than  they  could  in  the  theatre, 
provided  they  live  fifteen  or  twenty  years  while  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  ” 

“You  can  count  me  out  of  the  business,”  said  Terry; 
“There’s  lots  of  fun  in  it,  but  one  never  knows  when  his 
head  is  going  to  be  cracked  or  his  neck  broken.  There  is 
too  much  traveling  around,  packing  up  and  moving  on  mid¬ 
night  trains  to  suit  me.” 
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"Yes,"  added  Gale,  ‘‘there  arc  too  many  one-night  stands 
in  ibis  business.  It's  seldom  that  a  circus  stays  longer  than 
three  days  in  any  one  place,  and  that  is  only  in  the  largest 
cities,  where  a  good  play  on  the  stage  will  run  sometimes  an 
entire  season." 

In  the  evening  Fred  and  Terrv  started  out  for  a  stroll  and 

C  v 

walked  about  for  three  or  four  hours,  passing  through  quite 
a  number  of  side  streets,  which,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  are 
practically  deserted.  They  were  passing  through  such  a 
street,  along  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  they  met  three  men 
coming  toward  them.  They  were  about  to  pass  them  when 
the  strangers  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  their  hats  well  down 
over  their  eves,  whipped  out  revolvers  and  commanded : 

“Hands  up !" 

It  was  so  very  sudden  that  both  were  taken  completely  un¬ 
awares.  They  were  unarmed,  so  far  as  revolvers  were  con¬ 
cerned,  so  Fred,  realizing  the  uselessness  of  resistance, 
promptly  threw  up  his  hands  and  Terry  followed  suit. 

“Search  them,  Jim,"  said  one  of  the  men,  and  a  burly 
fellow  quietly  relieved  them  of  their  watches,  pocketbooks 
and  small  diamond  studs,  which  they  wore  in  their  cravats. 
They  didn’t  have  very  much  money  in  their  pocketbooks, 
some  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  each,  but  they  felt  sick  at  seeing 
their  watches  leave  them. 

“Now,  move  on  !"  ordered  the  leader  of  the  highwaymen ; 
“and  if  you  wish  to  live  long  enough  to  grow  a  beard  you’d 
better  break  for  home,  instead  of  following  us.’’ 

With  that  the  three  fellows  moved  off  and  left  them  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,’’  said  Fred,  “they’ve  turned  down 
the  side  street  there,  on  the  left !  Let’s  run  around  the  other 
way  and  if  we  can  get  sight  of  them  again  we  may  be  able 
to  shadow  them.’’ 

With  that  he  dashed  around  the  other  way,  turned  down 
the  street  which  ran  parallel  to  the  one  which  the  robbers 
had  taken  and  was  soon  at  the  other  corner.  They  saw  the 
three  highwaymen  going  down  the  street,  walking  rather 
rapidly,  knowing  that  to  break  into  a  run  would  excite  at¬ 
tention  and  invite  pursuit. 

“Let’s  keep  on  down  this  street,’’  suggested  Fred;  and 
they  pushed  for  the  next  block  below. 

There  they  ran  up  against  a  polieceman,  to  whom  they 
hastily  told  their  story. 

“Three  of  them,  eh  ?’’  said  the  officer. 

“Yes,  and  one  of  them  has  a  sandy  mustache;  while  an¬ 
other  has  a  rather  big  nose  and  clean  shaved  face." 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  crowd,"  said  the  officer.  “The 
man  with  the  clean-shaved  face  is  rather  heavy  built,  isn’t 
he,  and  taller  than  the  one  with  the  sandy  mustache?" 

“Yes,  yes,’’  said  Fred. 

“Well,  come  along.  I  know  just  where  they’ll  fetch  up. 
They'll  go  to  Kansas  Bill’s  saloon  and  probably  divide  the 
swag  in  a  little  back  room  there." 

“Well,  see  here,’’  put  in  Fred,  “if  there’s  any  chance  for 
us  to  get  hold  of  any  weapons  you  won’t  need  any  other  of- 
fi (■(■  r -  to  help  you  pull  them  in." 

“You  think  you  can  hold  your  own  with  them?"  the  of¬ 
ficer  asked  of  Fred. 

“Ye- ;  but  if  they  have  guns  and  I  haven’t  I  don’t  have  a 
g>  o-t  of  a  chance." 


“Well,  come  around  the  block  here  with  me;"  and  the  of¬ 
ficer  led  the  way  around  the  block,  where  he  entered  a  house, 
leaving  the  two  boys  out  in  front. 

Two  policemen  lived  there,  who  were  then  out  on  night 
duty.  The  officer,  knowing  that  they  had  extra  weapons, 
borrowed  a  couple  of  loaded  revolvers  from  their  wives.  He 
was  not  gone  exceeding  three  minutes,  and  when  he  returned 
he  handed  a  weapon  to  each  of  the  boys. 

“Now,  come  along,’’  said  he.  “I  know  just  where  those 
fellows  will  fetch  up.  One  of  them  has  done  time  before. 
The  others  are  his  pals,  who  have  managed  so  far  to  keep 
out  of  our  clutches.  You  want  to  be  careful  and  not  fire 
unless  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  it.’’ 

“That’s  all  right,  officer.  We  won’t  fire  unless  it’s  in  self 
defence  or  it’s  necessary  to  stop  them." 

They  went  about  a  dozen  blocks  down  the  street  and  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  they  were  getting  into  a  pretty  hard 
neighborhood.  When  they  reached  what  was  known  as 
Kansas  Bill’s  saloon,  nobody  was  in  sight  except  a  passer-by 
now  and  then.  The  officer  listened  at  several  standpoints 
and  could  hear  voices  inside.  The  thought  struck  him  that 
if  he  had  more  assistance  than  the  two  boys  with  him,  who 
were  entire  strangers  to  him,  he  might  make  a  haul  of  oth¬ 
ers  besides  the  three  he  was  in  quest  of.  He  was  debating 
with  himself  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  knowing  that 
if  he  rapped  for  admission  those  inside  could  readily  escape 
before  the  door  would  be  opened. 

While  standing  there  the  three  highwaymen  he  was  in 
quest  of  suddenly  turned  the  corner  leading  to  the  side  en¬ 
trance. 

“Here  they  are,"  said  Fred,  and  the  next  moment  he  and 
Teriy  covered  them  with  their  revolvers. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  officer  followed  their  example,  but 
the  man  in  front  of  him  drew  his  revolver.  Before  he  could 
get  it  in  position  to  use  the  policeman  fired.  The  fellow 
staggered  backwards  and  fell  into  the  gutter  near  the  side¬ 
walk.  The  other  two  wheeled  and  took  to  their  heels. 

“Come,  Terry!"  exclaimed  Fred,  bounding  away  in  pur¬ 
suit,  leaving  the  officer  behind  to  attend  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  shot. 

“Better  stop,  now!"  called  Fred  to  the  fleeing  villains, 
“or  we’ll  plug  you  in  the  back." 

One  of  them,  being  about  forty  feet  in  advance  of  Fred, 
suddenly  wheeled  and  fired  at  him. 


* 

CHAPTER  IX. 

f 

A  MAD  DOG  PANIC. 

The  bullet  whistled  close  by  Fearnot’s  head.  He  felt  the 
wind, of  it  plainly. 

“Look  out,  Fred!"  called  Terry,  and  the  next  moment 
fired  at  the  fellow  who  had  sent  the  first  shot. 

The  villain  suddenly  stopped,  uttered  a.  fierce  exclama¬ 
tion  and  began  firing  at  both  his  pursuers  as  rapidly  as  he- 
could  pull  the  trigger.  His  pal,  however,  dashed  across  the 
street,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  entering  one  of  the  houses 
on  that  side. 
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“Take  care  of  that  fellow,  Terry  !”  called  Fred,  and  he 
dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  the  other  and  ju«t  as  the  latter 
reached  the  sidewalk,  fired  at  him. 

He  was  hit  on  the  right  shoulder  and  he  wheeled  around, 

yelling : 

“Don’t  shoot !  Don’t  shoot !  ’ 

“Hold  up  your  hands,  then  !”  ordered  Fred ;  and  the  fel¬ 
low  threw  up  his  left  hand,  being  unable  to  raise  his  right. 

“Hold  up  the  other !”  Fred  ordered. 

“I  can't.  I'm  shot.” 

“All  right,  then.  Any  more  monkey  business  will  finish 
you,”  and  he  went  up  to  the  fellow  and  disarmed  him. 

In  the  meantime  Terry  and  the  other  highwayman  were 
blazing  away  at  each  other.  Terry  boldly  advanced,  firing 
as  he  went,  until  the  villain  suddenly  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Fred  was  very  uneasy  about  Terry’s  safety,  and, 
holding  to  his  prisoner  with  his  left  hand,  called  out : 

“Are  you  hurt,  Terry  ?” 

“Yes ;  but  I  don’t  know  how  much.  Guess  I’ve  settled  the 
rascal,  though.” 

It  was  all  over  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  minutes  from 
the  time  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  then  people  began  run¬ 
ning  up  and  soon  two  more  policemen  appeared. 

“Take  this  prisoner,  officer,”  called  Fred. 

The  officer  ran  over,  joined  Fred  and  asked : 

“What’s  it  all  about?” 

“Highway  robbery,”  answered  Fred.  “Three  of  them 
held  up  a  friend  and  myself,  and  an  officer  helped  us  chase 
them.  He's  got  the  third  one  on  the  corner  down  there  by 
Kansas  Bill's  saloon.” 

“All  right,  then.  Come  along.” 

He  led  his  prisoner  across  the  street,  accompanied  by 
Fred,  to  where  the  other  highwayman  was  lying  where  he 
had  fallen.  The  other  officer  was  there  holding  on  to  Terry, 
who  had  admitted  that  he  had  done  the  shooting. 

“Is  he  done  for  ?”  Fred’s  policeman  asked  of  his  brother 
officer. 

“I  dunno.  It  looks  like  it.” 

“Well,  make  the  crowd  stand  back,  now,”  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  use  his  club  freely  to  make  the  crowd  stand  back, 
holding  his  revolver  in  his  other  hand. 

In  the  meantime  the  officer  down  at  the  corner  was  rap¬ 
ping  vigorously  for  assistance,  and  soon  two  other  officers 
showed  up.  Then  an  ambulance  was  summoned  and  the 
prisoners  were  all  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station,  where 
each  one  of  them  was  recognized  by  several  of  the  officers 
as  suspicious  characters,  one  of  them  having  done  time  in 
State  prison  for  burglary. 

1  red  and  Terry  then  told  their  story  and  their  property 
was  found  in  possession  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  first  policeman  and  the  captain,  compli¬ 
mented  them  for  their  splendid  work  and  grim  pluck.  A 
police  surgeon  was  sent  for  and  an  examination  of  the  fellow 
whom  Terry  had  shot  showed  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
cal  t  of  the  leg  and  on  the  head.  The  latter  wound  was 
caused  by  the  bullet  glancing  against  his  skull  so  hard  as 
to  stun  him  to  insensibility.  Otherwise  it  was  more  painful 
than  serious. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  kill  him,”  said  Terry,  very  much 
relieved. 


“But,  where  are  you  hit,  T^rry?”  Fred  asked.  “I  under¬ 
stood  you  to  say  you  were  hurt.” 

Terry  opened  his  coat  and  showed  a  bullet  hole  in  his 
vest,  on  the  left  side,  and  a  hole  in  the  back  of  his  coat 
showed  that  it  had  passed  through  there.  The  surgeon 
quickly  made  an  examination  and  found  that  the  bullet 
had  raided  quite  a  welt  along  his  side,  but  without  breaking 
the  skin. 

“Lord  !  What  luck !”  said  Terry.  “I  was  afraid  I  had 
been  riddled!” 

“No;  you’re  all  right,  sir,”  remarked  the  surgeon;  “but  it 
was  a  close  call.  A  couple  of  inches  closer  to  you  would  have 
settled  you.” 

“At  first  it  felt  like  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  laid  against 
me,”  Terry  remarked,  as  he  put  on  his  vest  again. 

“Captain,”  said  the  surgeon,  “these  men  will  have  to  go 
to  the  hospital.  One  has  a  bullet  in  his  leg  and  the  other 
in  his  shoulder,  and  this  one  is  the  most  seriously  hurt  of 
all.” 

The  three  prisoners  were  at  once  sent  to  the  hospital, 
while  Fred  and  Terry  were  detained  at  the  station,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  bed  in(the  captain’s  room.  They  had  the  satisfaction, 
though,  of  seeing  their  watches,  purses  and  diamond  studs 
safely  lockedmp  in  the  captain’s  desk.  Of  course  they  were 
very  much  annoyed  at  their  detention. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,  boys,”  said  the  police  captain, 
“you  will  both  receive  a  great  deal  of  credit  instead  of  blame. 
The  law  requires,  though,  that  your  testimony  against  these 
men  shall  be  secured.  A  nominal  bail  for  your  appearance 
as  witnesses  may  be  required  of  you  to-morrow,  after  which 
you  will  be  free  to  go  about  your  business.  You  can  get 
bail,  I  presume.” 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  no  trouble  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “We 
know  a  few  people  in  Chicago,  and  are  able  to  put  up  the 
cash,  if  any  bail  is  required.” 

The  captain  spent  nearly  an  hour  with  them  before  re¬ 
tiring,  enjoying  the  boys’  stories  of  adventure  since  leaving 
college.  His  sergeant  stated  to  him  that  he  knew  of  both 
the  boys  when  they  were  playing  at  the  theatre  there  the 
year  before,  when  a  young  lady  was  abducted  by  two  men 
who  wore  badges  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  Fearnot  had 
rescued  her  after  nearly  killing  one  of  the  villains. 

“Oh,  yes,”  remarked  the  captain,  “I  remember  reading 
about  that  incident.  You  two  boys  are  all  right,  and  I 
guess  if  you  had  been  armed  to-night  it  would  have  been 
much  worse  for  those  three  fellows.” 

“Yes;  I  think  so,  too,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  not  the  one 
to  let  chaps  like  those  get  away  with  me,  if  there’s  any  pos¬ 
sible  cha<nce  to  prevent  it.” 

/ 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
hotel  with  a  note  to  Frank  Gale,  telling  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  where  they  were  and  asking  him  to  request  the 
landlord  to  come  to  the  police  court  at  ten  o’cloek. 

Frank  immediately  informed  the  others,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  female  performers  amounted  almost  to  a 
panic  for  a  few  moments.  It  happened  at  such  a  late  hour 
that  no  account  of  it  had  gotten  into  the  papers.  Hence 
they  were  all  at  sea  as  to  particulars.  Mr.  Robinson  ae- 
icompanied  the  landlord,  Gale  and  Sam  limes  to  the  police 
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court  to  render  any  assistance  in  their  power  to  Fred  and 

I  errv. 

% 

None  of  the  prisoners  was  in  condition  to  appear  at  the 
court,  so  the  judge  adjourned  the  case  and  released  the  two 
boys  on  their  giving  bonds  to  appear  as  witnesses,  which 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  promptly  gave  for  them.  Their 
property  was  retained,  however,  to  be  produced  as  evidence 
against  the  prisoners  on  their  trial. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  hotel  Terry  went  into  a  drug 
store,  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  witch  hazel  to  apply  to  the 
bruise  made  by  the  bullet  of  one  of  the  highwaymen,  and  at 
the  hotel  went  at  once  to  his  room  to  apply  it.  Fred  took 
the  vest  and  coat  to  Frank's  room  to  show  Nellie  and  the 
other  girls  where  the  bullet  had  passed  through  them. 

“Now,  look  here,  girl,”  said  he  to  Nellie,  “don’t  write  a 
thing  about  this  to  Evelyn,  Elsie,  Flossie  or  Gussie,  for  I. 
think  that  were  the  Olcotts  to  hear  of  it  the  effect  would  be 
disastrous.  You  know  that  all  the  family  think  the  world 
of  him.” 

He  also  cautioned  Sam  not  to  mention  it  in  his  letters  to 
Flossie,  as  she  and  Evelyn  corresponded. 

“Say,  Olcott,”  said  Robinson,  entering  Terry’s  room, 
“will  you  be  able  to  go  into  the  ring  this  afternoon  ?” 

.  “Oh,  yes,  but  this  place  feels  very  sore.  Suppose  you  put 
Innes  in  there  and  let  me  take  his  place  in  the  side  show.” 

Just  then  Sam  came  in  with  Fred,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  circus  at  once  proceeded  to  sound  Innes  on  the  subject. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Sam,  “I  don’t  mind  making  the  change. 
Halsey  will  be  in  there  and  whatever  I  lack  in  doing  the 
proper  thing  he  can  attend  to  himself,”  so  the  matter  was 
arranged  and  soon  after  the  noonday  meal  they  all  repaired 
to  the  tent,  where  Sam’s  performances  in  the  ring  were,  if 
possible,  funnier  than  even  Terry’s. 

He  was  a  fine  juggler,  as  well  as  a  man  of  infinite  humor. 

In  the  side  show  Fred,  who  had  ceased  to  act  as  ring 
master,  the  former  one  having  been  able  to  resume  his 
work  there,  again  joined  in'* to  help  Frank,  Terry,  Dick  and 
Nellie,  and  the  audience  was  imemnsely  pleased  with  the 
performance.  Late  comers  had  the  afternoon  papers  con¬ 
taining  a  full  account  of  the  two  boys’  adventure  with  the 
three  highwaymen,  and,  of  course,  it  added  to  their  popu¬ 
larity  to  a  marked  degree.  When  the  strong  man  heard  of 
it  he  procured  a  paper  and  read  it  carefully,  and  mentally 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  not  forced  another  fight 
on  Feamot. 

During  the  performance  in  the  side  show  a  large  dog,  who 
had  followed  its  owner  into  the  show  and  who  had  been 
lying  on  the  ground  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  stage, 
suddenly  began  to  act  queerly.  At  first  he  rolled  over  on 
the  ground,  whining  at  one  time,  growling  at  another  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  snapped 
viciously  about,  as  though  he  was  assailed  by  unseen  ene¬ 
mies.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  sang  out : 

“That  dog  has  gone  mad !  Look  out !  Look  out !” 

Instantly  a  panic  ensued  among  the  four  or  five  hundred 
spectators.  Those  down  on  the  ground  and  on  the  lower 
sf.  at-  began  scrambling  over  the  heads  of  those  seated  higher 
up,  and  those  on  the  upper  tiers,  except  the  women,  began 
dropping  through,  down  to  the  ground,  to  escape  by  passing 
o  it  under  the  canvas.  Scores  of  women  screamed  and 


fainted.  Some  of  them  fell  between  the  seats  to  the  ground 
below,  while  not  one  among  the  hundreds  of  men  and  boys 
present  made  any  attempt  to  capture  or  kill  the  dog.  The 
animal  had  undoubtedly  suddenly  gone  mad,  for  he  wa3 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  snapping,  snarling  and  sprang  at 
one  of  the  men,  but  fortunately  got  his  mouth  full  of  the 
long-tailed  coat  and  was  shaking  it  fiercely,  while  the  man 
bellowed  in  a  panic  of  fear. 

Nellie  Gale  was  in  such  a  condition  of  fear  herself  that 
Frank  had  to  seize  her  in  his  arms  and  bear  her  away  be¬ 
hind  the  little  stage  scenery. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  the  only  one  in  the  entire  tent  who 
kept  his  wits  about  him.  Terry  had  slipped  out,  having 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  spare  time,  and  gone  into  the  main 
circus  to  watch  Sam’s  performance  in  the  ring. 

In  one  of  the  little  dressing  rooms,  just  off  the  left  of  the 
stage,  was  a  chest  in  which  were  axes,  big,  heavy  hammers 
and  extra  stakes  that  were  used  by  the  tentmen ;  and  as  soon 
as  Fred  was  satisfied  that  the  dog  had  really  gone  mad  he 
ran  in  and  possessed  himself  of  one  of  the  big,  heavy  ham¬ 
mers,  weighing  nearly  ten  pounds.  With  it  he  rushed  out 
to  the  open  space,  where  the  dog  was  tearing  the  coat  of 
the  man,  which  he  had  seized,  and  with  a  single  blow  crushed 
his  head  almost  to  pulp.  Of  course  the  dog  neither  yelped 
nor  kicked. 

“All  right !  All  right !”  yelled  Fearnot.  “There’s  no 
danger !  The  dog  is  dead  !” 

But  one  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  stem  Niagara’s 
rush  of  waters  as  to  have  stopped  that  panic.  Not  a  dozen 
in  the  crowd  had  seen  Fred  deal  the  blow,  for  they  all  had 
their  backs  turned  toward  him,  in  frantic  efforts  to  escape. 
Those,  however,  who  did  see  it,  quickly  quieted  down  and 
the  majority  of  them  joined  Fred  in  the  open  space. 

“Why  don’t  you  all  try  to  stem  the  panic?”  Fred  asked 
them.  “Yell  out  that  the  dog  is  dead.”  And  some  half 
dozen  of  them  proceeded  to  do  so,  but  it  had  very  little  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  news  soon  spread  inside  the  great  circus  tent  that  a 
mad  dog  had  invaded  the  side  show,  and  the  result  was  al¬ 
most  a  panic  there  also.  Fred  understood  it,  from  the 
noises  coming  from  that  direction,  hastened  inside,  dashed 
to  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  roared  out,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : 

“Keep  your  seats !  Keep  your  seats  !  The  dog  is  dead !” 

“He  had  to  repeat  it  nearly  a  dozen  times  before  quiet  and 
confidence  were  restored.  Then  he  briefly  told  the  story  of 
what  had  happened  and  at  once  returned  to  the  side  show 
tent,  where  two  tentmen  were  engaged  in  removing  the 
dog’s  carcass.  Terry  joined  him  in  his  clown  make-up. 

“Change  your  clothes,  Terry,  quickly,”  said  Fred.  “We 
can’t  go  on  with  the  performance  any  more  until  to-night, 
for  the  people  are  so  badly  frightened  that  they’ll  make  for 
home  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  main  tent.” 

He  hastened  to  do  so,  while  Fred  busied  himself  in  ren¬ 
dering  assistance  to  the  men,  women  and  children  who  had 
been  hurt  in  the  panic.  Fully  a  dozen  women  had  fainted 
and  many  were  hurt.  Tie  sent  out  in  various  directions  for 
a  half  a  dozen  carriages,  intending  to  send  the  women  to 
their  homes,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  taken  charge  of 
by  their  friends  or  relatives. 
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•CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  the  excitdment  had  subsided,  Fred  and  Terry  went 
In  search  of  Frank  and  his  wife.  They  were  nowhere  about 
the  tent,  and  at  first  they  were  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  sought  refuge  in  the  great  dressing  room  tent  of 
the  circus;  Terry  went  there  in  search  of  them,  but  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  report  that  they  were  not  there. 

Finally  some  one  told  Fred  that  he.  had  seen  Gale  take 
his  wife  out  to  a  hack  and  were  both  driven  away  together. 

‘‘Frank  has  taken  her  back  to  the  hotel,”  said  Fred.  “I 
guess  the  shock  was  too  much  for  her.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  that  can  frighten  a  woman  to  death  it’s  a  mad 
dog  or  a  snake.  Nellie  is  a  pretty  plucky  girl,  but  at  times 
extremely  nervous,  and  I’ll  wager  a  dinner  for  the  whole 
crowd  that  she  won’t  be  able  to  perform  this  evening.” 

“It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in  the  least,”  remarked  Terry. 
^Say,  Joe,  suppose  you  go  to  the  hotel  and  see  if  Frank 
and  Nellie  are  there.” 

Joe  hurried  away,  while  Dick  was  holding  on  tenaciously 
to  the  receipts  taken  at  the  door.  Joe  soon  returned  with 
the  report  that  Frank  and  Nellie  were  at  the  hotel,  and  that 
the  latter  was  completely  prostrated  by  the  shock  of  the  ex¬ 
citement,  and  had  a  physician  with  her. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Fred.  “She  probably  won’t  be 
able  to  play  in  a  week.” 

“Well,  she’s  only  a  woman,  you  know,”  said  Terry.  “They 
can’t  stand  such  things  as  the  men  do.  Yet,  when  it  comes 
to  physical  pain  a  woman  can  stand  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  man.” 

“True  as  gospel,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  their  men¬ 
tality  that  is  so  extremely  sensitive.  I  wouldn’t  have  had 
the  thing  happen  for  a  thousand  dollars,  for  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women  and  children  were  hurt  in  the  panic.  The 
cowardice  of  scores  of  men  whom  I  saw  was  simply  disgrace¬ 
ful.  The  man  whose  coat  tails  the  dog  was  clinging  to  bel¬ 
lowed  like  a  calf,  tore  off  his  coat  after  I  struck  the  blow  that 
killed  the  animal,  and  left  it  lying  on  the  ground  there, 
plunged  through  the  seats  and  got  away  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
There  was  a  huge  patch  on  the  bottom  of  his  trousers  and  I 
presume  that’s  why  he  wore  a  long-tailed  coat.  He  needs 
a  huge  patch  on  his  heart,  for  never  in  my  life  did  I  ever 
see  a  man  so  terribly  frightened  as  he  was.  He  had  no 
more  courage  than  a  rabbit.” 

They  waited  until  the  main  show  was  over,  when  they 
were  joined  by  Sam  and  a  number  of  the  circus  performers. 
Mamselle  Marie  at  once  took  possession  of  Fred  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  so  nervous  that  he  would  have  to  see 
her  to  the  hotel. 

“What  are  you  nervous  about?”  he  asked.  “You  haven’t 
even  seen  the  dog.  He’s  been  dead  nearly  an  hour,  and  has 
been  carried  away  to  the  Potter’s  Field  for  dead  animals.” 

“Oh,  but  I’m  afraid  some  other  dog  will  get  mad,”  she 
replied. 

“Why,  there  are  no  other  dogs  around.” 

“Don’t  you  wish  to  be  bothered  with  me?”  she  asked,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  in  the  eyes. 

“Bless  you  !  yes  ;  but  I’m  trying  to  quiet  your  fears.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  have  any  fears  as  long  as  I  am  with  you,  for 
they  tell  me  you  killed  the  dog,  while  every  one  else  was 
trying  to  get  away.” 

She,  Terry,  Sam  and  a  number  of  the  performers  accom¬ 
panied  Fred  to  the  hotel,  and  when  they  arrived  there  he 
at  once  went  in  search  of  Frank  Gale. 

“How  is  Nellie,  Frank?”  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he  found 
him. 

“Oh,  she’s  completely  prostrated,  Fred,  and  the  doctor 
hak  ordered  that  she  remain  perfectly  quiet  in  her  room  for 
several  days.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that.” 


“Did  the  dog  bite  anyone?”  Frank  asked. 

“No;  he  tried  to.  I Le  chewed  up  the  greater  part  of  a 
man’s  coattail,  but  I  finally  succeeded  in  dispatching  him 
with  one  of  these  big  hammers  in  the  chest,  back  of  the 
stage,  but  a  number  of  women  and  children  were  hurt  in. 
the  scramble.  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  dispense  with  further 
performance  this  evening.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Frank,  “at  least  so  far  as  Nellie  is  con-  - 
cerned,  for  she  certainly  isn’t  able  to  do  her  part.” 

After  further  consultation  with  the  others  they  decided 
to  dispense  with  the  performance  that  evening  and  so  in¬ 
formed  the  circus  people.  Robinson  suggested  that  they 
hunt  up  some  actress  in  the  city  out  of  an  engagement  and 
have  her  take  Mrs.  Gale’s  place  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

“It’s  only  a  single  act,  and  any  bright  girl  could  mem¬ 
orize  the  lines  in  an  hour  or  two,”  he  said. 

“We’ll  think  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  possible  we* 
may  put  something  else  on  that  the  audience  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with.” 

“Well,  you  might,”  observed  Robinson,  “but  you’ll  never  «- 
put  on  anything  that  will  suit  the  feminine  portion  of  your 
audience  so  well  as  that.  It  is  not  amusing,  but  from  a. 
sentimental  standpoint  is  unquestionably  the  most  thrilling 
scene  ever  presented.  All  the  rest  of  your  performance  is 
devoted  to  humor,  and  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two 
is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  entire  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

“Well,  we’ll  consider  the  matter,”  returned  Fred,  “and  if  . 
it’s  possible  to  find  one  to  take  Mrs.  Gale’s  place  we’ll  do 
so.” 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  other  boys  attended 
the  circus,  the  side  tent  remaining  in  darkness.  Dempsey,  ' 
the  second  clown,  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  ring  i 
that  night,  after  his  illness,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Robinson  Sam  went  into  the  ring  with  them,  making  r 
three  clowns  in  all.  Innes  had  no  end  of  fun  with  the  other 
two,  keeping  the  audience  in  a  continuous  roar  of  laughter.  *  ; 
He  monkeyed  with  the  ring  master  until  that  individual 
swore  under  his  breath.  Even  the  performers  laughed,  for 
it  was  all  new  to  them.  As  Fred  and  Terry  occupied  a 
seat,  the  former  remarked  : 

“Terry,  Sam  almost  tempts  me  to  suggest  that  we  all 
combine  our  capital  and  start  a  circus  of  our  own.” 

“It  would  take  a  big  pile  of  money,  Fred,”  remarked 
Terry. 

“Tes;  so  it  would,  but  we  could  run  it  a  good  deal  cheap¬ 
er  than  this  concern.” 

“How  could  we?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  in  a  city  like  Chicago  I’d  setttle  down  for  three 
months  at  a  time,  and  the  expenses  would  be  about  half 
what  they  are  when  you  are  running  all  over  the  country.  I  1 
believe  we  could  get  up  a  show  that  could  run  a  hundred 
days  easily  in  any  of  the  large  cities.  Hence  we  wouldn’t 
have  to  have  a  special  train  nor  more  than  half  the  force 
that,  Robinson  has  and  you  and  Sam  would  fill  it  at  every 
performance,  as  a  clown  is  always,  when  a  good  one,  more  ‘ 

than  half  the  show.  Ye  could  make  a  thousand  dollars  a 
day  easily. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  he  could,  Fred,”  assented  J 
erry.  At  the  same  time  I  d  hardly  be  willing  to  risk  it,  as 
two  pertormances  a  day  would  be  prettty  hard  work.” 

“Of  course  it  would.” 

“aw  d°!Vt  believe  the  £irls  would  care  to  go  into  it.” 
i,  lor  1  hat  matter,  we  could  get  plenty  of  actresses  and 
lor  much  less  money  than  we’d  have  to  pay  the  others.  I 
wouldnt  have  more  than  half  the  performers  that  Robinson  i 
has  He  has  nearly  thirty  in  all,  while  we  could  get  along 
<mm1\  with  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  by  cutting  down  the  price 
ot  admission  the  enormous  crowds  we  would  have  would 
make  up  the  difference,  and  the  same  people  would  attend 
it  two  or  three  times  a  week.  At  the  same  time  I  don’t  think 
the  folks  at  home  would  like  it.  Hence  1  really  have  no  se- 
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nous  intentions  of  going  into  it,  but  I’ve  boon  figuring  on 
the  possibilities  of  a  big  fortune  being  made  at  it.” 

Just  then  Sam,  in  the  ring,  fired  off  something  so  excru¬ 
ciatingly  funnv  that  the  great  crowd  nearly  went  into  con¬ 
vulsions  over  it,  and  while  they  were  laughing  he  balanced 
his  long,  conical-shaped  hat  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  went 
prancing  around  the  ring  till  a  young  dude,  with  a  high 
silk  hat  on  his  head  and  a  slender  cane  in  his  hand,  reached 
out  over  the  ring  and  knocked  it  off. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Sam  reached  over  the  embankment, 
snatched  the  fellow's  silk  hat  from  his  head,  stuck  it  on  his 
own,  balanced  the  other  on  his  nose  again  and  kept  on 
around. 

The  laugh  was  on  the  dude.  The  crowd  roared  and  the 
young  fellow  blushed  and  looked  as  though  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  pay  somebody  to  take  him  out. 

♦  A  few  minutes  later  Sam  deposited  his  clown’s  hat  at  the 
foot  of  the  centre  pole  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  looked 
serious,  as  if  cogitating,  suddenly  removed  the  silk  hat  from 
his  head,  rubbed  his  bald  pate  and  pretended  to  catch  an  in¬ 
sect  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  looked  at  it  and  then 
turned  and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  dude  for  nearly  a 
minute.  The  crowd  went  into  convulsions  again.  Some 
people  nearly  fell  off  their  seats.  Sam  deliberately  shook 
the  hat  and  stamped  on  the  ground  as  though  he  was 
killing  insects  that  came  from  it.  The  other  two  clowns 
joined  him  and  pretended  to  assist  him  in  destroying  them. 

,  Suddenly  Sam  seized  Dempsey  round  the  neck,  whispered 
something  in  his  ear  and  the  latter  ran  to  the  dressing  room, 
returning  with  a  spade,  with  which  Sam  gently  raised  the 
hat  off  the  ground,  walked  over  to  the  dude  and  presented 
it‘to  him.  Then  he  slammed  the  spade  on  the  ground  and 
rubbed  his  foot  over  it  as  if  to  divest  it  of  the  creepers.  Of 
course  the  crowd  relished  it  and  the  dude  was  punished  for 
his  freshness.  He  didn’t  have  sense  enough,  however,  to 
leave.  It  was  a  bit  of  by-play  that  both  Fred  and  Terry 
ec joyed  immensely,  for  it  showed  the  versatility  of  Sam, 
with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 

"You  see  there,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred;  "it’s  that  sort  of 
thing  that  draws  a  crowd.  A  circus  crowed,  you  know,  is 
quite  different  from  a  theatre  crowd.  The  clown  who  gets 
off  the  same  thing  every  time  he  appears  in  the  ring  soon 
tires  them  out.” 

"Of  course,”  assented  Terry,  "the  people  want  variety, 
but  when  it  comes  to  getting  up  something  new  twice  a  day 
for  three  months,  it  will  be  a  pretty  hard  job.” 

."Say,  Terry,  I’ve  a  serious  notion  of  playing  a  trick  on 
these  fellows,”  said  Fred,  as  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
him.” 

"What  sort  of  a  trick  ?”  Terrv  asked. 

%/ 

'"Well,  going  out,  rigging  myself  up  as  a  greenhorn  coun¬ 
try  bov,  and  when  thev  bring  out  their  trick  mule  and  offer 
ten  dollars  reward  to  anybody  who  can  ride  him,  go  in  and 
put  him  through  his  paces.” 

"Great  Scott !  Fred,  that  would  be  fun,”  and  Terry  looked 
at  his  watch.  "You’ve  got  over  an  hour  in  which  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  rig.  But  are  you  sure  you  can  manage  the  beast.” 

"Yes,  of  course.  He  doesn’t  buck  like  a  broncho.  He 
rears,  plunges,  kicks  up,  lies  down  and  rolls  over.  I  could 
manage  him  easily  and  have  the  laugh  on  the  whole  crowd.” 

i£Sav,  I’ve  got  a  tramp  rig  in  my  trunk  at  the  hotel,  which 
I  used  last  year,  if  you  remember,  and  it  will  about  fit  you, 
of  course.” 

"Come  ahead,  then,”  laughed  Fred,  and  they  left  the 
tent,  took  a  street  car,  hurried  back  to  the  hotel,  where  Fred 
made  the  change  and  fixed  himself  up  in  such  a  complete 
disguise  that  Terry  himself  would  not  have  been  able  to 
recognize  hirn,  had  he  met  him  on  the  street. 

1  hey  hurried  back  to  the  tent,  where  Terry,  being  recog- 
zcd  by  the  ticket-taker,  was  permitted  to  pass  in,  but  the 
nee  was  demanded  of  Fred.  He  paid  it  and  followed 
Terry.  _ 
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They  had  not  been  in  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes  before  the  trick  mule  was  led  in  and  Halsey,  the  clown, 
mounted  his  back,  only  to  be  thrown  off.  Then  Dempsey 
tried  it,  after  which  Halsey  offered  any  one  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  ten  dollars  to  ride  him.  Fred  arose,  stepped  over  into 
the  ring  and  said’: 

He  reckoned  as  how  he  could  ride  him. 

"All  right,”  said  the  cfiown.  "Yrou  must  promise  first 
that  you  won’t  demand  any  damages  if  you’re  killed.” 

"That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Clown,”  said  Fred,  "I  never  heard 
of  a  dead  man  claiming  damages  yet.” 

"How  about  your  ghost?”  said  the  clown. 

"Haven’t  got  no  ghost ;  1  don’t  believe  in  ghosts.  When 
a  man’s  dead  he’s  dead.” 

"What  sort  of  religion  have  you  got  ?”  the  clown  asked. 

"Hain’t  got  no  religion.  Don’t  want  one.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself  ;  but  if  I  kill  your  mule  you  hain’t  going  to 
make  me  pay  for  him,  are  you  ?” 

"Oh,  no ;  we  won’t  even  charge  you  burial  expenses.” 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Fred  was  something  of  a 
horse  tamer.  He  had  familiarized  himself  with  that  mule, 
as  he  was  very  fond  of  horses,  had  won  the  animal’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  frequently  jumped  on  his  back  and  rode  him 
about  and  really  had  as  much  control  over  him  as  the  man 
who  had  always  been  in  charge  of  him.  In  talking  with  the 
clown  He  had  changed  his  voice  to  avoid  being  recognized, 
but  when  he  went  to  the  mule  he  took  a  half  dozen  lumps  of 
sugar  from  his  pocket,  fed  them  to  him,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  and  the  mule  ate  them. 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  giving  him  ?”  the  clown  asked. 

"Nothing.  I’m  just  rubbing  his  mouth  to  see  whether 
he’s  got  any  teeth  to  bite  with.” 

Then  he  patted  the  mule’s  neck,  rubbed  his  hand  over 
his  face,  hugged  him  and  kissed  him,  to  the  great  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  small  boy,  while  every  eye  in  the  vast  crowd 
was  watching  him  intently.  Then  he  sprang  on  the  mule’s 
back  and  went  trotting  around  the  ring,  making  the  circuit 
three  times,  to  the  dumfounded  amazement  of  the  three 
clowns  in  the  ring,  as  well  as  every  circus  attendant  who 
was  looking  on.  When  the  mule  stopped  Fred  leaped  off, 
went  up  to  Halsey,  held  out  his  hand  and  said : 

"Gimme  them  ten  dollars.” 

"What  did  you  do  to  that  mule  ?”  Halsey  demanded. 

"I  hoodooed  him.  Gimme  them  ten  dollars.” 

"You’ll  have  to  apply  to  the  treasurer,”  replied  the 
clown. 

"Apply  nothing,”  returned  Fred.  "You  gimme  them 
ten  dollars  or  I’ll  ride  you.” 

Again  the  clown  told  him  that  the  treasurer  would  pay 
him. 

"I  don’t  know  vour  treasurer.  It  was  vou  that  offered 
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the  money.  You  come  along  with  me,  then,  and  you  don’t 
get  away  till  I  get  my  money.” 

"Make  him  pay  it !  Make  him  pay  it !”  yelled  a  thousand 
voices  in  the  crowd. 

The  clown  ordered  him  again  to  go  to  the  treasurer,  and 
Fred  seized  him  suddenly  around  the  waist,  threw  him 
across  his  shoulders,  ran  over  the  ring  into  the  crowd  of 
spectators  and  started  towards  the  entrance.  Halsey  re¬ 
sisted  and  a  half  a  dozen  attendants  rushed  to  his  rescue 
and  a  tremendous  scuffle  ensued  before  they  got  him  away. 
It  put  the  laugh  on  the  whole  combination,  and  not  until 
after  the  performance,  when  Fred  appeared  again  in  the 
dressing  room,  where  the  money  was  paid  him,  did  he  re¬ 
veal  himself  to  the  astonished  performers.  It  fairly  took 
their  breath  away,  but  they  enjoyed  the  joke. 

That  was  Fred  Fearnot’s  last  appearance  in  the  ring. 

THE  END. 

Read  "FRED  FEARNOT  IN  LONDON;  OR,  TERRY 
OLCOTT  IN  DANGER,”  which  will  be  the  next  number 
(31)  of  "Work  and  Win.” 
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LETTERS  FROM 

P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake 

The  dude 


No.  28. 


To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win :” 

As  I  infawmed  you  before  in  my  lawst  contwibution,  I 
have  wesigned  my  Temperance  position. 

I  wish  now  that  I  hadn’t. 

I.t  seems  to  me  that  I  am  always  falling  out  fwom  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  as  the  expwession  goes. 

It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  vewy  absurd  expwession. 

How  the  doose,  you  know,  could  a  fellah  get  into  a  frying- 
pan,  and  if  he  did,  what  possible  weason  could  he  allege  for 
falling  into  the  fire,  is  something  I  cawn’t  find  out. 

I  pwocured  a  new  job. 

The  way  I  came  to  get  it  was  as  follows : 

There  is  a  fwiend  of  mine  named  Paul — Paul  De  Vander- 

guff. 

Paul  is  weal  nice.  • 

But  he  got  down  upon  his  luck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
yeah,  and  for  a  while  was  awfully  poor.  He  told  me  con¬ 
fidentially  that  all  he  had  to  eat  for  a  week  was  an  onion 
and  a  dwink  of  stale  beer  that  a  twamp  gave  him. 

Lately,  though,  Paul  has  been  dwessed  up. 

Hew  suit,  kid  gloves,  silver-topped  cane,  pawtent-leather 
shoes,  and  a  bunch  of  violets  wegulahly  in  his  button-hole. 

I  noticed  him  stawnding  in  fwont  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  the  othah  aftahnoon. 

“Hello,  old  fellah,”  said  he. 

“Hello,  old  chappie,”  weplied  I. 

“How  are  you?” 

“Pwetty  fair.” 

“Can  you — aw — stawnd  a  ball  ?” 

“A  what  ?” 

“Have  a  drink?” 

I  said  I  didn't  mind. 

And  we  entahed  a  wesort  neah  at  hand. 

“Gimme  a  glass  of — aw — vichy,  writh  just  a  dwop  of 
lemon-juice,”  said  Paul.  “What’s  your  poison,  old  fellah?” 

“IT1  take  a  little  milk  and  seltzer;  and  make  it  stwong, 
barkeepah,”  I  answered.  I  know  it  was  not  pwoppah  for 
me  to  take  a  mixed  dwink,  but  I  was  not  feeling  vewy  well 
that  mawning. 

I  felt  bettah  aftah  I  had  dwank,  and  I  boldly  said  to  my 
fwiend : 

“Paul  ?” 

“Yaas?” 

“Excuse  me.” 

“What  for,  old  chappie?” 

“If  I  awsk  you  a  question.” 

“Yaas.” 

“You  won’t  think  me  wude?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  Paul,  how  do  you  account  for  your — aw — altahed 
circumstances?” 

He  looked  feahfuly  awound. 

No  one  was  neah. 

“Dolphie?”  he  said. 

“Yaas  ?” 

“I  can  twust  you  ?” 

“To  the  death.” 

“You  will  keep  my  secwet?” 

“I  will.” 

“Do  you  know  what  1  do?” 

“No.” 

“I  dwive  a  cheap  eawb.” 

For  a  minute  you  could  have  pwostwated  me  with  a 


feathah.  The  ideah  of  Paul  dwiving  a  cawb,  and  a  cheap 
cawb  at  that ! 

He  noticed  that  I  looked  surpwised. 

“You  pwobably  think  it  is  disgwaceful,”  he  wemarked,  * 
“but  it  pays.  You  see  I  hire  the  cab  fwom  the  company  for 
a  certain  sum  a  day,  and  all  that  I  weceive  ovah  that  I  get 
myself.  Guess  how  much  I  made  yesterday  ?” 

“A  dollah?”  I  ventured. 

“More.” 

“Old  chappie,”  said  I,  “you  must  be  twying  to  get  me 
upon  a  stwing?” 

“Four,”  twiumphantly  answered  Paul. 

Four  dollahs! 

Think  of  it ! 

And  in  one  day,  too ! 

I  was  wegulahly  staggahed.  I  did  not  know  that  any¬ 
body,  outside  of  some  vulgah  mechanic,  could  make  so  much 
money  in  one  day. 

Why,  I  could  live  weal  nice  upon  four  dollahs  a  week, 
leave  alone  a  day.  And  I  could  wear  a  wed  wose  Sundays, 
and  smoke  three  cigawettes  a  day — they  come  twenty  in  a 
pack,  you  know — and  I  could  bowwow  the  odd  one  from 
some  fwiends. 

No  wondah  that  Paul  did  not  mind  the  society  odium 
awtached  to  his  occupation. 

I  would  not  have,  either. 

For  four  dollahs,  or  even  three  a  day,  I  believe  I  would — 
yes,  I  would  dwive  a  coal  cawt. 

“You  don’t  blame  me,  do  you,  old  fellah?”  anxiously 
queried  Paul. 

“Not  a  bit.” 

“And  we  will  be  fwiends  as  evah  ?” 

“All  time,  deah  boy.” 

“You  know,”  said  Paul,  as  he  ordahed  anothah  wound  of 
dwinks  (Paul  is  a  wegulah  woundah,  and  dwinks  feahfully ; 
sometimes  I  have  seen  him  dwink  five  lemonades — straw¬ 
berry  lemonades,  too — wight  in  succession,  and  nevah  sho*w 
the  least  effects),  “that  I  had  to  do  something  to  keep  from 
starving,  and  the  chawnce  to  dwive  one  of  the  cheap  cawbs 
was  given  me.  Now,  Dolphie?”  ♦ 

“Well?”  I  weplied,  as  with  some  twepidation  I  took  a 
second  milk  and  seltzer. 

“I  have  weally  got  seven  dollahs  and  some  cents  in  the 
bank!”  I 

Weally  I  envied  Paul. 

What  a  change ! 

Pweviously  he  had  been  in  almost  wags,  and  now  he  had 
money  in  the  bank ! 

“But  what  do  the  people  that  you  meet  in  society  think 
about  it  ?”  asked  I. 

Paul  w’inked. 

“Old  chummie,  they  don’t  know  it.” 

“Don’t  know  it  ?”  I  wepeated. 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“They  don’t  wecognize  me.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“Because,  don’t  you  see.  Dolphie,  I  wear  a  wegulah  cab-  j 
by’s  uniform,  high  hat,  and  all  that.  For  exawmple,4 1  * 
dwove  Miss  Stuyvesant  fwom  Gwand  stweet  ferry  to  her  l 
house  yesterday,  and  she  did  not  know  me  at  all,  although! 
the  night  pwevious  I  had  dawnced  with  her  at  a  weception, 
and  she  gave  me  a  quartah  for  myself  !  Haw !  haw !  What 
a  joke !” 

1  weflected. 

And  1  mentioned  my  weflections  to  Paul. 

He  proved  a  fwiend. 

I  le  secured  me  the  position  of  dwivah  of  one  of  the  cawbsJ 
and  lent  me  t  ho  money  to  pay  for  its  use  the  first-  day.  ' 

My  expewience  I  will  welate  in  my  next  lettah. 

Yours  ever. 

Dolphie. 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  HEROES. 

ADMIRAL  CEORCE  DEWEY 

ustid 

FRED  FEARNOT. 


Dewey  is  Coming!  Fearnot  is  Here! 

■  i  ...  i  i————— 

Wear  Their  Medal! 

Show  What  You  Think  of  Them! 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER, 


Right  Side. 


We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  expense 
50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in  heavy  gilt, 
closely  resembling  gold,  bearing  a  life-like 
portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  on  one  side 
and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on  the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with  an 
oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved  the  motto 


which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  readers 
to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver  half 
dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  appearance 
as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 


Reverse  Side. 


hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
everyone  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 

_ a  THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY.  M. _ 

HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 


In  order  that  every  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 
on  this  page  a*  coupon.  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER  !  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  our 
order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  send  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Address 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  For  One 

•v  Dewey  3yledal.  *v 


FROM  FRED  FEARNOT’S  FRIENDS. 


Macon,  Mo.,  May  3,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  ,  , 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  date  and  think  it  the 
best  (ive-cent  library  published.  I  bought 
the  first  number  out  of  curiosity  and  have 
read  every  one  since  then.  Enclosed  find 
five  cents 'in  stamps,  for  which  please  send 
me  “Work  and  Win”  No.  15.  I  have  read 
it.  but  it  got  misplaced  and  I  want  to 
preserve  every  one  of  them.  They  are  the 
cleanest,  spiciest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  instructive  books  published  to-day. 
Fred  Fearnot  is  a  gentleman  to  the  core 
and  the  ideal  of  an  American  youth. 
Terry  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Eve¬ 
lyn  is  my  ideal  of  a  good  girl.  I  also 
read  “Pluck  and  Luck.”  It  is  a  good 
paper,  but  “Work  .and  Win”  beats  it.  I 
want  to  compliment  Mr.  Standish  on  the. 
success  he  is  having  and  hope  “Work  and 
Win”  will  have  a  long  and  successful  run. 

I  remain  an  interested  reader,  W.  J.  Sum¬ 
mers,  corner  Vine  and  Rubey  sts. 


Thanks.  The  author  is  more  than 
pleased  at  your  appreciation  of  his  work. 
“Clean,  spicy  and  instructive.”  That’s 
it.  He  aims  to  instruct  as  well  as  in¬ 
terest  his  readers. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  May  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  thought  that  I  would 
write  and  let  you  know  that  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  your  books.  I  like  Fred  Fearnot  best 
of  all,  and  it  is  the  best  book  that  I  ever 
read,  and  I  have  read  a  good  many,  but 
Fred  Fearnot  takes  the  lead.  I  read  noth¬ 
ing  now  except  “Work  and  Win,”  “Pluck 
and  Luck”  and  “Secret  Service.”  Hoping 
to  ever  have  the  chance  to  read  as  good 
books  as  you  publish,  I  remain,  Samuel 
H.  Hollinger.  162  East  North  st. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter 
1  from  my  friend,  W.  B.  Matthews,  who 
also  is  gone  on  your  books. 


Mr.  Standish  appreciates  your  letter 
very  much,  and  is  much  gratified  over 
your  praise  of  his  work. 


Morgan  Park,  Ill.,  May  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  12  up  to  the  last  one,  and 
think  it  one  of  the  best  papers  printed. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  mind.  I  divide  my 
admiration  between  Fred,  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn,  and  I  think  if  there  were  more  of  such 
boys  as  Fred  and  Terry  it  would  be  a 
happier  world.  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print,  I  remain  yours,  D.  F.  Bates. 


You  are  right.  “Work  and  Win”  is 
showing  its  readers  how  they  can  become 
“such  boys  as  Fred  and  Terry.”  Read 
every  number  and  follow  their  career  to 
the  end,  and  you  will  be  benefited  in  many 
ways. 

- >  »  • - 

Gracey,  Ky. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
been  reading  “Work  and  Win”  for  some 
time  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Fred  Fearnot  beats  them  all.  I  have 
read  a  good  many  other  books,  but  like 
“Work  and  Win”  the  best.  My  best  regards 
and  wishes  to  Frank  Tousey  for  giving  me 
so  many  happy  hours.  Wishing  Fred 
Fearnot  a  long  and  happy  life,  I  remain. 
Opal  Stewart,  Gracey,  Christian  County, 
Ky.,  box  11. 

P.  S. — You  see  I  am  a  Kentucky  girl 
and  like  to  read  about  the  North.  I  am 
so  interested  about  Fred  and  Evelyn  and 
Terry  and  Mary.  I  want  Fred  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  to  marry.  I  remain  your  friend  and 
reader,  Opal  Stewart. 


Oh,  you  girls!  You  all  want  Fred  to 
marry  Evelyn.  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  and 
he  a  brave,  manly  fellow.  But  where  in 
all  the  world  can  be  found  prettier  girls 
than  in  Kentucky? 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  will  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  about  “Work  and  Win.”  I  have  read 
a  good  manv  other  novels  and  I  think 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  very  interesting.  I  will  ask 
you  to  send  me  the  United  States  pocket 
companion  and  guide.  Inclosed  find  10 
cents  for  the  book.  Please  excuse  writ¬ 
ing,  for  I  am  in  a  hury.  Yours,  Charles 
F.  Anacker,  24  Cleveland  av.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Hope  you  may  always  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  Mr.  Standish  will  try  to 
make  it  so,  as  he  likes  to  please  his  million 
readers. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  May  16,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  think  the  Fred  Fearnot 
stories  are  the  best  I  ever  read.  I  read 
“Happy  Days,  “Pluck  and  Luck”  and 
Fred  Fearnot.  Terry  and  his  sister  are 
O.  K.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  readers  of  Fred  Fearnot  to 
get  up  a  correspondence  club.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?  Very  truly  yours,  Clay¬ 
ton  W.  Noel,  P.  O.  box  36. 


The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  would 
do  better  if  the  members  would  discuss 
the  questions  arising  from  the  adventures 
of  Fred  and  Terry. 

- •  ^  » - 

Dayton,  Ohio,  May  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — We  saw  in  No.  19  of  “Work 
and  Win”  that  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  readers,  so  we  thought  we  would 
drop  you  a  few  lines.  We  are  highly 
pleased  with  “Hapnv  Davs,”  “Work  and 
Win,”  “Secret  Service”  and  “Pluck  and 
Luck.”  We  think  Fred  Fearnot  a  good 
model  for  any  boy  to  follow,  and  that 
Terry  is  a  very  good  chum  for  him.  We 
have  read  “Work  and  Win”  and  “Secret 
Service”  from  No.  1  to  date.  The  “Pluck 
and  Luck”  we  like  very  well,  but  have 
read  a  good  many  of  the  stories  in  the 
old  “Boys  of  New  York.”  We  thought  we 
would  try  the  comic  face  contest  for  luck. 
Fred  Campion,  Harry  Campion,  77  Vine 
street. 


The  publisher  is  glad  that  you  enjoy 
reading  so  many  of  his  publications. 
Among  his  many  readers  no  two  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike  in  tastes  or  habits,  yet  thou¬ 
sands  agree  with  you  about  “Work  and 
Win.” 

- >  <■  > - 

Carlisle.  Pa.,  May  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  thought  I  would  write 
and  let  you  know  that  I  read  all  your 
books.  I  have  read  all  of  the  books  pub¬ 
lished,  but  they  are  not  in  it  with  the 
ones  you  publish.  I  read  Fred  Fearnot, 
“Pluck  and  Luck”  and  “Secret  Service” 
and  they  can’t  be  beat.  I  remain  a  pleased 
reader,  Worley  B.  Matthews. 


Thanks.  Worley.  Hope  you  will  always 
be  pleased  with  our  books. 


Perth,  Ont.,  Canada,  .Tune  7,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  “Work  and  Win” 
every  week  and  find  it  the  best  book  I  ever 
read.  Fred  is  all  right  and  so  is  Terry.  I 
like  Evelyn  the  best  of  all  the  girls.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  get  “Work  and  Win”  as  long  as  it 
is  published,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  long 
time.  I  wish  you  would  have  them  in 
Canada  some  time.  Wishing  a  long  life 
and  a  happy  future  to  Frank  Tousey,  Mr. 
Standish  and  “Work  and  Win,”  I  remain 
a  constant  reader  of  “Work  and  Win,” 
Matt  Drvsdale. 

A 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  Fred  may  go  to 
Canada  some  day.  .Tust  now  he  is  think¬ 
ing  of  making  a  flying  trip  around  the 
world  and  is  trying  to  get  Terry  to  accom¬ 
pany  him. 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  May  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  saw  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
in  the  “Work  and  Win”  that  you  would 
like  your  readers  to  tell  how  they  like  the 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it  is  the  best 
boys’  library  on  the  market.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  poetry  about  it : 

Many  men  of  many  minds, 

Many  books  of  many  kinds, 

Some  are  better,  some  are  worse, 

Some  a  blessing,  some  a  curse ; 

But  of  the  many  which  are  best 
The  “Work  and  Wins”  have  stood  the  test, 
And  thousands  throughout  the  land 
Proclaim  as  a  leader  "Work  and  Win”  will 
stand. 

R.  McC.,  736  Bedford  st. 


Thanks  for  your  poetry.  It  may  nqt 
be  up  to  the  standard,  but  we  hope  that 
there’s  truth  enough  in  it  to  save  it. 

Roddy,  Md.,  May  18,  1899.  , 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Find  inclosed  25  cents  for 
which  send  me  “Secret  Service,”  or  the 
two  King  Bradys;  also  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  think  it  is  the  best  book 
you  ever  published.  The  only  thing  wrong 
about  them  is  that  they  don’t  come  often 
enough.  I  always  like  to  see  Terry  along 
with  Fred  in  all  his  adventures  instead  of 
behig  with  the  theatrical  performers. 
Evelyn  is  the  best  girl  of  all.  The  editor 
of  “Work  and  Win”  is  all  right.  Yours 
respectfully,  H.  E.  Colliflower. 


Yes,  many  other  readers  prefer  the  same 
thing — that  Terry  and  Fred  should  keep 
together  in  their  adventures.  As  they  are 
bosom  friends  they  are  very  likely  to  do 
so,  and  Terry  has  a  pretty  sister,  you 
know. 


Auburn,  Neb.,  June  4,  1899. , 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— Please  send  me  “Work  and 
Win,”  for  which  5  cents  in  stamps  is  in¬ 
closed.  I  think  “Work  and  Win”  is  $he 
best  weekly  I  ever  read.  I  am  a  reg'ulc.r 
subscriber  to  it,  and  the  only  fault  I  can 
find  with  it  is  that  it  does  not  come  often 
enough.  I  should  like  the  “Work  and 
Win”  readers  to  organize  a  club  and  call 
it  “Work  and  Win.”  I  would  like  to  see 
Fred  as  a  football  player.  Your  friend 
and  reader,  Ray  Gates. 


“Work  and  Win”  is  a  good  name  for. a 
club,  as  well  as  a  motto  to  be  observed  by 
all.  It  is  work  and  pluck  that  wins  in  the 
battle  of  life.  You  will  see  that  exem¬ 
plified  in  Fred  and  Terry’s  career.  The 
publisher  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  su'?h 
clubs  all  over  the  world. 

Reading,  Ta.,  June  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — You  have  asked  the  readers 
of  the  “Work  and  Win”  to  write  and  tell 
what  they  think  of  it.  I  wish  to  say- 1 
have  read  thousands  of  books  and  find 
the  “Work  and  Win”  better  than  any  I 
have  ever  read.  The  author  deserves 
great  praise.  His  work  is  of  the  finest, 
and  the  stories  are  some  that  will  be»a 
great  help  to  the  young  readers  if  they  will 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn,  for  they  are  ideals  of  truth,  hon¬ 
esty  and  good  nature.  I  wish  the  “Work 
and  Win"  all  possible  success,  and  good 
health  and  a  long  life  to  Mr.  Hal  Stand¬ 
ish,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  very 
respectfully  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hal  Stand¬ 
ish  and  “Work  and  Win.”  Adam  J3> 
Schmehl,  147  Cherry  st. 


You  have  the  correct  idea — “truth,  hon¬ 
esty  and  good  nature"  are  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn, 
though  they  joke  each  other  unmerciful^ 
at  times.  Mr.  Standish  returns  fourfold 
your  good  wishes. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  1 0  Cents  Each. 


So.  t.  Napoleon's  Oraculum  and  Dream 

'  Hook. — Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies.  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks.— The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in- 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  trisks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 

,  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to'every- 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 

*  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 

4  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

*  No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra- 

.  tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 

*  by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 

?arrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
ousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

'  5io.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathemat  ics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
’equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  H  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

V  No.  10.  Howto  Box.— -The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to'  Write  Love-Letters.— A 
.  roost  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them*  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

»  No.  12.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Ladies.— 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro- 
dru-tjon,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
iiqua/e.  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  to  Make  Candy. — A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich. — This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 
Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful. — One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey's  United  State**  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  aad  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish. — The  most 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  22.  Howto  Do  8econd  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex- 

filanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
ucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac¬ 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Gentle¬ 
men. — Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Itook  of  Reci¬ 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  Happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  tbe  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor — 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  maimer  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

% 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No,  33.  How  to  Behave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty -one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  csjnts. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  aeolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 
—A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


No.  39.  How  to  liaise  Hogs,  Poultry,  Pig¬ 
eons  aiul  Rabbits.— A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fraw.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps.— In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Keene.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  41.  The  Boys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Joke  Hook,— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  eomplete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


No.  42.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  <?ver  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album. — Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  45.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  46.  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 

—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 

Wastage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
ousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square  New  York. 


No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 
A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  49.  How  to  Debate. — Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  *  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  50.  Howto  Stuff  birds  and  Animals. — 

A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  51.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards. — 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  Bleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  Bent.,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt,  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards.— A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  playing  Euchre.  Cribbage,  Cas- 
sino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce.  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  ov  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  t  he  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey, publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 
York. 


No.  53.  How  to  Write  Betters.— A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  y*ur 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  aiid,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 

frice.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Inion  Square,  New  York. 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
— Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also 
giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 
Fully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  to  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
—Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  aud  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  bv  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No,  56.  How-  to  Become  an  Engineer. — 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  57.  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 


ments,— Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
— Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  ■  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 
— Containing  .useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  62.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Teusey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. — 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  St  ates  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma¬ 
chines. — Containing  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  It.  A.  It.  Bennett.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Caaada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address.,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No,  65.  Muldoon’s  Jokes. — This  is  one  cf 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  We  . 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately.  : 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles.— Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  i 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus-  4 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad-  1 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  67.  How  to  Do  Electrical  Tricks. — 
Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  1 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey r  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks. — 
Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand. — 


Containg  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks 


' 


used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys. — Con- 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num 
bers. — Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


: 


No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly.  . 
— Containirg  full  instructions  for  writing  Set¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  an*  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  rice  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer. — * 
Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice.  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret’ 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus- 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


ii 


No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  Cards. 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform* 
od  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey  nub- 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  P 


No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art.— Con¬ 
taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiinents.  By  A.  Anderson.* 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  I'rank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


No.  ,9.  How  to  Become  an  Actor— Con¬ 
taining  eomplete  instructions  how  to  make  un 
for  various  characters  on  I  lie  stage;  together 
with  tho duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  lvroim>t- 
er.  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man  IW  A 
prominent.  Stage  Manager.  I  Vice  10  cents.  \d- 
dress  I  rank  I  ousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


